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He occaſion which induc'd me to the 

writing of this Diſcourſe hath been 
already touched at in our general Pre: 
face, and ſhall be ſhewn thee more at large 
in the following Preamble or Introduction. 
Let it ſuffice thee now to know, chat it was 
done on an occaſion really given, and not in 
ſuppoſition only, the better to bring in the 
Deſign which I have in hand; and that it 
gave ſuch ſatisfaction to the Party for w hoſe 
2 | ſ⸗ 


ake 


i fake it was undertaken , that it was 2 b 
fit by ſome to have it publiſht for the Uſe 
of others. But being publiſhed by a faulty 
and imperfe&t Copy, I caus'd it preſendy 
to be call d in; not willing it ſhould goe 
abroad ( though without my Name) till it 
were able in ſome meaſure to defend it 
ſelf, if not to juſtifie the Authour. Being' 
now ſet upon a reſolution, which God 
bleſs me me in, of vindicating this poor 
Church (as far at leaſt as in me is) in her 
Forms of Worſhip, her Government 'and 
eſtabliſht © Patrimony , together with the 
Times and Places deſtinate to her Sacred Of: 
fices; I have thought good to place this 
Tractate in che Front, as a fragnitum dt 
neceſſary ManudeFion unto all che reſt. The 
way and manner of the Reformation f the 
Church of England declared and juſtified, can 
not but give a good Reliſh unto all that 
follows, being no other then the Eflenti- 
all parts and branches of that Reformati- 
on, If chou art ſatisfied in this; it will 
be a faire Om to me, chat the teſt may 
not prove unwelcome. And that thou maylt 


pe- 


To the Reader. 
peruſe it with the greater chearfulneſs ; 
will not keep thee longer in the . 


of it; it being no good Husbandry to 
Walle that Fend in pm Matters, whom 


we endeavour to preſerve for nobler fa- 
vours. And ſo fare thee well. 
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The Errata of the Firſ Part to be thus Cerrected. 


Pape 1. for New read Nur, p. 8. r. conumicnth, p.9. t. priviledged, p. g.r. 
ejeftion, p.11.1,10.r,enad, p.i 2. l. 22. r. final, p.1341.16,to Phil. and Mary, 
add, yet were they all revived in the 1. of Elaxabelb, p. 19. I. 19. f. Sacramenti, 
p. 2 5. . 17. r. not on it, p 30. r.Holbeck, p.34. f. Marham. p.56. I. 11. r. four, p. 
78. 7. t. Canon Law, p 63. l. 25 f. come, p. 76. I. 6. dele to the Popes authority 
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p. 934. 23- t. continued, p.95.1.7, r. humble, p. 18 I. I H. r. we ſpal ſee bereafter, 
N one new body, p.2 5 l. l. 20. r · Vicamedia, p.254. I. 2. r. derived, p. 258, 
1. r. Sabbath, pa 93, I. io. r. hint, p.296. l. 21. r. pre fantes, p.300. l. 23. c. cue. 
p. 342, l. 3· dele Greek and, | : 
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The Introduction. 


Shewing the Occaſion, Method, and Deſign of the whole 
Diſcourſe. 


you are never better welcome then when you 
bring your doubts and ſcruples along with you, 
for by that means you put me to the ſtudying of 
| ſome point or other, whereby I benefit my ſelf, if 
not profit you. And I remember at the time of your laſt be- 
ing with me, you ſeemed much ſcandalized for the Church of 
England, telling me you were well aſſured that her Doctrine 
was moſt true and orthodox,her Government conform to the 
Vord of Godand the beſt ages of the Church ; and that her 
publick Liturgie was an extract of the primitive Former no- 
thing in all the whole Compoſure but what did tend to edi- 
cat ion and increaſe of piety. But for all this, you were unſa- 
tisfied (as you ſaid) in the waies and means by which this 
Church proceeded in ber Reformation, alledging, that you had 
heard it many times objected by ſome Partiſans of the Church 
of Rome, that our Religion was meer Parliamentarian, not regu- 
lated by Synodical Meetings, or the Authority of Councels, as 
in elder Times ; or as Dr. Harding ſaid long ſince in his Anſwer 
unto B. ewel, That we had a Parliament Religion, a Parliament 


Faith,and a Parliament Goſpel : To which Scaltingiw and ſome - 
others after added, that we had none but Paritement re * 


a Parliament Clergy z that you were apt enough to think th 
the Papiſts 3 ah Bolle vithout ſome gre for ic, 
me Parliaments 


in regard you have obſerved ſo 


in theſe Jatter 


ompany is alwaies very pleaſing to me; but 
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daies ſo mainly bent to catch at all occaſions, whereby to ma- 
nifeſt their power in Eccleſiaſtical matters, eſpecially in con- 
Kicuting the new Aſſembly ol Divines and others. And finally, 
that you were heartily aſhamed, that being ſo often choaked 
wich theſe Objections, you neither knew how to traverſe the 
Indiment, nor plead Not guilty to the Bi. Some other doubts 
you faid you had, relating to the King, the Pope, and the Pro- 
teſtant Churches, either too little or too much Took'd after in 
our Reformation, but you were loth to trouble me with too 
much at once. And thereupon you did intreat me to bethink 
my ſelf of ſome fit Plaſter for the Sore which did oft afflict you, 
religioully affirming that your deſires proceeded not from eari- 
oſity, or an itch of knowledge, or out of any diſafſection to 
the Power of Parliaments ; but meerly, from an honeſt zeal ro 
the Church of England, whoſe credit and proſpetity you did 
far prefer before your life, or whatſoever in this world 
could be dear unto you; Adding withall, that if I would 
take this pains for your ſatisſaction, and help you out- of 
theſe perp exities which you were involved in, I ſhouldnoc 
only do good ſervice to the Church it ſelf, but to many a 
wavering member of it, whom theſe objections had much 
ſtaggered in their Reſolutions. In fine, that you deſired alſo 
to be informed how far the Parliaments had been intereſſed in 
theſe alterations of Religion, which hapned in the Reigns of 
K. Hen. the 8. K. Edw. the 6. and Qieen Elizabeth? what 
ground there was forall all this clamour of the Papiſts? and 
whether the Houſes, or either of them, have exerciſed of old 
any ſuch Authority in matters of Eccleſtaſtical or Spiritual na- 
ture, as ſome of late have aſcribed unto chem ? Which though 
it be a dangerous and invidious ſubject (as the times now 
are) yet for your ſake, and for the Truths, and for the ho- 
nour of Parliaments, which ſeem to ſuffer much in that PopiſÞ 
calumny, I ſhall undertake it; premiſing firſt, that I intend 


not to lay any thing to the point of Right, whether or not. 


the Parliament may lawfully meddle in ſuch matters as con- 
cern Religion; but ſhall apply my ſelf wholly unto matters of 
Fact, as they relate unto = Reformation here by Law efta- 
bliſhed. And for my method in this buſineſſe, I ſnall firft lay 
down by way of preamble, the forma of calling of che Cm . 

' tion 


Part 1. of England juſtified. * 
tion of the Clergy here in England, that we may ſee by what Autho- 
rity they proceed in their Conſtitutions, and then declare what 
was acted by the Clergy in that Reformation: In which, I ſhall begin 
with the ejection of the Pope, and ſetling the Supremacy in the 
Crown Imperial of this Realm; deſcending next to the Tranſle- 
tion of the Scriptures into the Engliſh Tongue, the Reformation of 
the Church in Do@rinals and Formes of Worſhip,and to proceed un- 
to the Power of making Canons for the well ordering of the Cler- 
gy, and the direction of the people in the Exerciſe of their Reli- 
gion; concluding with an Aniwer to all ſuch Obje&ions (by what 
party ſoever they be made) as are moſt material. And in the can- 
vaſſing of theſe points, I doubt not but it will appear unto you, 
that till cheſe late buſie and unfortunate Times, in which every 
man intrudeth on the Prieftly Function, the Parliaments did no- 
thing at all either in making Canons, or in matters Doctrinal,, or in 
Tranſlation of the Scriptures : next that that little which they 
didin reference to the Formes and Times of Worſhip, was no more 
then the inflicting of ſome Temporal or legal penalties on ſuch as did 
negle& the one, or not conform unto the other, having been firſt 
digeſted and agreed upon in the Clergy way : and finally that thoſe 
Kings and Princes before remembred, by whoſe Authority the 
Parliaments did that little in thoſe Formes and Times, did not act 
any thing in that kinde themſelves, but what was warranted un- 
to them by the word of God and the example of ſuch godly and 
religious Emperors and other Chriſtian Kings and Princes, as 
flouriſhed in the happieft times of Chriſtianity. This is the ſum 
of my deſign, which | (ball follow in the order before laid down : 
aſſuring you that when you ſhall acquaint me with your other 
ſcruples, I will endevour what I can for your ſatisfaction. 


1. Of calling or aſſembling the Convocation of the Clergy, 
and tbe Authority thereof when conveen'd together. 


3X in this weare firſt to know, that anciently the Arch- 
biſhop ofche ſeveral Provinces of Canterbury and York, were 
veſted with a power of Camocatim the Clergy of their ſeveral and 
reſpeQive Provinces, when, and as often as they thought it neceſ: 
ſary for the Churches peace, a power they did mak: 
2 _- als 
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uſe upon all extraordinary and emergent caſes, eicher as Metro- 
politaus and Primgges in their ſeveral Provincet, or as Legati nati 
to the Popes of Ron but ordinarily,and of common courle eſpe- 
clay alter the firſt paſſing of the Acts or Statutes of Præmuxiri, they 
did reſtrain that power to the good pleaſure of the Kings under 
whom they lived, and uſed-it not but as the neceſſities and occatt- 
ons of theſe Kings, or the diſtreſſes of the Church did require ic 
of them; and when it was required of them, the Writ or Precept of 
the King was in this form following. Rex, &c. Reverendiſfimo in 
Chriſts Patri N. Cantuarienſi Archie piſcopo totius Anglie Primati && 
Aj oftolice ſedis Legato ſalutem. Quibuſdam arduis & urgentibus negotiis 
d ſenſionem & ſecuritatem Eccleſæ Anglicanæ, ec pacem tranquillitatem, 
& tonum publicum, & de ſenſionem Regni noſtri, & ſubditorum noſtrorum 
eju/d.m concernentibus, Vobis in Fige & diledione, quibus nobis ten- mini, 
rogando mandamus, quatenus premiſſis debito intuitu attentis & ponderat is 
aniverſos & ſingulos Epiſcopos ve ſttæ Provinciæ, ac Decanos & Priores 
Eccleſiarum Cathedralium, 4bbates, Privres & alios Eleftivos, exemptos & 
nan exemptos, nee non Archidiaconss, Conventus, Capitula, & Collegia to- 
tumq; Clerum cujuſlibet Dioceſeos ejuſdem Provinciz,ad conveniendum 
coram vobis in Eccleſia Sani Pauli London. vel althi, prout melius ex- 
pedire videritis, cum omni celeritzte accommoda modo debito Convocari 
faciatis ; Ad tractandum,conſent iendum & concludendum ſuper premiſſis & 
aliiſ que ſibi elarius proponentur, tune & ibidem ex parte noſtra. Et hoc ſi- 
cut ms © ſtauum Regni noſtt i, ac honorem & utilitatem Eccleha præ- 
dictæ diligita, nullatenus omittatis. Tefle meipſe, &c. Theſe are the. very 
words ot the antient Writs, and are ſtill retained in theſe of later 
Times; but that the Title of Legatus ſedis Apoſt lice. then uſed in 
the Archbiſhops ſtile was laid aſide together with the Pope him- 
ſelf; and that there is no mention in them of Abbote, Priors, and 
Convents,as being now not extant in the Church of Exland. And 
in this Writ you may obſerve; firſt, that the calling of the Biſhops 
and Clergy of the Province of Canterbury to a Jynadioal. Allembly, 
belanged cotheArch biſhop oſthat Province only(the like to him 
of Tork alſo within the Sphere or Verge of his juriſdiction.) - Se- 
condly, that the nominating of the time and place for this Aſſem- 
bly was left to the Arch Biſhops pleaſure, as ſeemed · be ſt unto him; 
though for the moſt part, and with reſerence unto themſelves & the 
other Piclates, who were bound to attend the ſervice of the King 
ia Pariiament, they cauſed theſe Meetings to be held at the yoo! 
| an 
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and place, at, and to which the Parliament was or had been called by 
the Kings Authority. Thirdly, That from * word Convocori 
uſed in the Writ, the Synodical meetings of the Eſergy were named 
Cenvications. And fourthly, That the Clergy thus aſſembled in n- 
vocation had not only a power of treating on and conſenting unto 
ſuch things as ſhould be there propounded on the Kings behalf, 
but a power alſo of concluding or not coneludim on the ſame as they 
ſaw occaſion : Not that they were reftrained only to ſuch poĩots 
as the King propounded, or were propoſed in his behalf to their 
cenſideration; but that they were to handle his buſineſſe with 
their own, wherein they had full power when once met together. 
In the next place we muſt behold what the Archbiſhop did in 
purſuince of the Kings command for calling the Clergy of his 
Province to a Conv:cation, who on the receipt of the KinesWrit pre- 
ſently iſſued out his Mandate to the Bſh p of Land (D. an by bis 
place of the whole Colledge of Biſhops of chatProvince)cequiring 
him immediately on the fight hereof (and of the Kings FFrit incor- 
porated and. included in it) to cite and ſummon all the Biſhops, 
and other Pielares, Deans, Arch-Deacons, and capitular Bodies, 
with the whole Clergy of that Province, that they the ſaid Bi- 
ſhops, Deans, Arch · Deacons, in their own perſons, the Capitular 
Bodies by one Procurator, and the Clergy obeach Dioceſs by two, 
do appear before him at the time and place by him appointed, and 
that thoſe Procurators ſnould be furniſh:d with ſufficient powers by 
thoſe which ſent them, not only to treat upon ſuch points as 
ſh-1ul 4 be ropounded touching the peace of the Charch, and de- 
{ence and welfare of the R-alm of England, and to give their 
counſel in the ſame ; ſd ad con{entiendumn tis que ibidem ex communt de- 
liberarione ad benoren Dei & Eccleſiæ in premiſſis contigerint concorditer 
ordinari; but alſo to conſent both in their own namet, and in the 
names of thoſe Why ſent them, unto all ſuch things, as by mature 
deliberation and '&h ſent ſhouſd be there ordained. Which Man- 
date being received b/the Biſhop of London, the ſeveral Biſhops ci- 
red accordingly,and intimacion given by thoſe Biſhops unto their 
Areb- Deacons for ſummoning the Clergy to mike choice of their 
Prociffators, as alſo the Chapters, or capitular Bodies, to do the like: 
The next work is to proceed to the choice of thoſe Procurabrr. 
Which choice being made, the ſaid Chapters under their common 
ſeals, and the faid Clergy in a publick Writing ſubſcribed bß 
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them, do bind themſelves ſub Hypotheca ommium bonorum ſuorum, un- 
der the pawn and forfeiture of all their goods moveable and im- 
moveable (I ſpeak the very words of theſe publick Inſtru- 
ments) ſe ratum, gralum & acceptum habere quicquid digi Procuratores 
ſui nomine & vice ſuis fecerint, &c. To ſtand to and perform whatſo+ 
ever their (aid Procurators, in their name and ſtead, (hall do, deter- 
mine and conſent to. The like is alſo done in the Province of 
Tork; but that the Arch-B. thereof ſends out the ſummons in his 
own name to the ſuffragan Biſh ps, the Province being ſmall, and 
the Suffragans not above three in number. Finally, as the Conuoca- 
tions of the Clergy in their ſeveral Provinces were called by the 
Arch- Biſhops only, the Kings Writ thereunto requiring and au- 
thorizing ; ſo by the ſame powers were they allo diſſolved again, 
when they had done the buſineſs they were called about, or did 
deſire to bedifmifſed to their own affairs. At which time by ſpe- 
cial Vrit or Mandates to the ſaid Arch-Biſhops, expreſſing the cal- 
ling and aſſembling of the Convocation by vertue of the former Pre- 
pts it is declared, That on certain urgent cauſes and confiderati- 
ons moying his Majeſty thereunto, be thought fit with the advice of bus 
privie Councel, that the ſame ſhould be again diſſolved : Et id:o wobis 
mandamus quod eandem præſentem Convocationem bac inftanti die de- 
bits mods ſine ulla dilatione diſſolvatis, five diſſolvi faciatis, prout con- 
venit; and therefore did command them to diſſolve it, or cauſe the 
ſame to be diſſolved in the accuſtomed manner without delay. 
Which Writ received, and not before, the Convocation was diſſolved 
accordingly : and ſo it holds in Law and praiſe to this very day, 
I hgye the longer ſtaid on theſe publick Formes, partly becauſe 
not obvious unto every eye; but ſpecially to let you ſee by what 
Authority the Clergy are to be aſſembled in their Convocations, and 
what it is which makes their Canons and Concluſions binding, 
unto all thoſe which ſend them thicher, or intruſt them there. 
Their calling by the Kings Authority makes their meeting law- 
ful, which elle were liable to exceptions and diſputes in Law, and 
poſſibly might render them obnoxious to ſome grievous penalties; 
and ſo would their continuance too after the writ was iſſued for 
their Diſſolution. As on the contrary their breaking or diſſolving of 
their own accord, would make them guilty ofcontempt, and con- 
ſequently ſubje& to the Kings diſpleaſure; for being called by the 
Kings Writ, they are to continue till diſſolved by the Kings Writ * 
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withſtanding the diſſolving of the Parliament, wich which ſometimes ic 
—— beg mmoned. 114 ſoit was reſolved in terminis, by the 
chief Judges of the Realm and others of his Mijeſties Counſel lear- 
ned, My 10. amo 1640. at ſuch time as the Conpocations did conti- 
nue fitting.the Parliament being moſt unhappily diſſolved on the 
Tueſday before, fubſcribed by Finch Lord Keeper of the Great Scal, 
Mancheſter then Lord privy Seal, Littleton chief Juſtice of the Com - 
mon-plear, Banles Atturney General, Vbitfield and Heath his Ma- 
jeſties Sergeants, Authority enough forthe poor Clergy to pro- 
ceed on, though much condemned and maligned for obedience to 
it. ¶ Now as they have the Kings Authority not only for theic 
Meet ing, but continuance alſo ; ſo alſo have they all the power of 
the whole Nationa! Clergy of England, to make good whatſoever 
they conclude upon: the Arch-Biſhops, Deans, Arch-Deacons,att- 
ing in their own capacities, the Procuratert in the name and by the 
power committed to them, both by the Chapters or capitular Bo- 
diet, and the Dioceſen Clergy of both Provinces. And this they did 
by vertue of that power and truſt alone, without any ratification or 
confirmation from King or Parliament, untill the 25 year ot King 
Henry the 8. At which time they bound themſelves by a Synodical 
Act ( u hereof more hereafter) not to enad, promulge, or rxecute any 
Canons, Conſtitutions, or Ordinances Provincial in their Convo- 
cations for time coming, unleſſe the Kings Highneſs by his Royal Aſſent 
command them do make. promulge, and executethe ſame accordingly.Before 
this time they ated abſolutely in their Convocations of their own 
Authority,the Kings Aﬀent neither concurring nor required; and 
by this ſole Authority which they had in themſelves, they did not 
only make Canons, declare Hereſie, convict and cenſure perſons ſu- 
ſpected of Hereſie, in which the ſubjecti of all ſorts (whole Votes 
were tacitely included in the ſuffrages of their Paftors & (piritual 
Fathers) were concerned alike. But alſo to conclude, the Clergy 
whom they repreſented in the point of Preperty, impoling on them 
what they pleaſed,and levying it by Canem of their own enacting. 
And they enjoyed this power to the very day in which they ten- 
dred the ſubmiſſion, which before we ſpake of. For by this ſelf-au- 
thority (if | may fo call ie) they impoſed and levied that great 
Subſidie of i 20000 / (an infinice ſum as the Standard of the Times 
then was) granted unto King Henry the 8. anno 1530. to free them 
from the fear and danger of the Premwniri. By this the Benefit of the 
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Chapter called Simikter in the old Provincial, extended formerly to 
the Univerfity ol Oxon only, was made communicable the ſame 
year unto Cambridge alſo. By this Crome, Latimer, Bilney, and di- 
vers others, were in the year next following impeached of Here- 
fie. By this the Will and Teſtament of William Tracie of Toddingjon 
was condemned as ſcandalous and heretical, and his body taken up 
and burnt not many daies before the paſſing of the Act of Submiſ- 

ſton, anno 15 32. | 
But this power being thought too great or inconſiſtent at leaſt 
with the Kings Deſign touching his divorce, the Clergy were re- 
duced unto ſuch a ſtraight by the degrees and ſteps which you find 
in the following Section, as to ſubmic their power unto that of 
the King, and to promiſe in verbo ſacerdotii, that they would do and 
ena nothing in their Comocationt without his conſent. And to 
the gaining of this point, he was preſſed the rather, in regard of 
a Remonſtrancethen preſented to Him by the Houſe of Commons, in 
which they ſhewed themſelves aggrieved, that the Clergy of this 
Realm ſhould act Authoritatively, and ſupremely in the Con- 
vocations, and they in Parliament do nothing, but as it was con- 
firmed and ratified by the Royal Aſſent. Which notwithſtanding, 
though this Submiſſion brought down the Gorvocation to the ſame 
Level with the Houſes of Parliament; yet being made unto the 
King in his ſingle perſon, and not as in conjunction with his 
Houſes of Parliament, it neither brought the Convocation under 
the command of Parliaments, nor rendred them obnoxious to the 
power thereof, That which they did in former times of their 
ſe]If-authoriry (in matters which concerned the Church) with- 
out the Kings conſent co-operating and concurring with them, 
the ſame they did and might do in the Times ſucceeding, the 
Kings Authority and Conſent being ſuperadded, without the 
help and midwifery of an Ac of Parliament, though ſometimes 
that Authority was madeuſe of alſo, for binding of the ſubje& 
under Temporal and Legal penalties, to yeeld obedience and 
conformity to the Churches Orders. Which being the true 
ſtate of the preſent buſineſſe, it makes the clamour of the Pa- 
piſts the more unreaſonable; but then withall it makes it the 
more eaſily anſwered. Temporal puniſhments inflicted on the refra- 
Rory and diſobedient in a Temporal Ceurt, may adde ſome firength 
unto the Decrets and Conſtitutions of the Church, but they take 
none 
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none from it: Oc if they did the Religion of the Church of Reme, 
the whole Maſs of Popery, as it was recdived att ſet led hire in Qu. 
Maries Reign, would have a forry crutch toiſtand upon, and might 
28 juſtly bear the name of a Parliament Faith, as the retormed Reli- 
gion of the Church of England. It is ttue indeed, that had thhſe 
Convocations which were : ctive in that F eformation, being hen 


I-d or th 2 the Rh in Pa li: ment, o by tne Heules ſepa» 
rate ly, o 22 | wichou the King; or had the Members of 
the ſaine b en nomiĩnated aud imporrered by the Houſe alone, ard 
intermixt i h a conſite: able nnmber of jhe Lo1ds and Commons; 
(whics bciag by he way,the Caſe of this New Af mbly,1 do not ſee 
how any thing which they agree on can bind the Clergy,otherwiſe 
then impoſed by a ſtrong hand, and againſt the ic privil dae) Or 
fi ally, had the concluſion · or reſults there t been o: no -« ffetr, but 
as reported to an1 con ir ud in Parliament, the Pay iſts might have 
had {ume ground for ſo groſi a cx unny, in calling he Ri, ion 
which is now eſt b i:h d. by che name ot a Parliament Relirim, and 
a Parliament G ſpel. Bic ſo ic is not in the C ſ which is now be» 
fore ua, the toid ubmiſi n no: wich t inviing. Far being the Cunvoca- 
tion is till called by the ſame Auchor ĩty as bi toi e it was, the Mem- 
bers of thar Bed ſtil the Cmepriviledge, with the ſame free · 
dom uf debate and determination; nd whici is more, the P ocura· 
ters of the Clergy iaveſted wich the ſame power and truſt vb eh be- 
fore they had: there wis no alteration made by the ſaid Subx;for, 
in the whole conſtitution and comp ſureofic, but onely the addi- 
tion of a greater and more excellenc power, Ner was there any 
thing done here in that Reformation , but either by che Clergy in 
tkeir Convecations, and in their Convocations rightly c:led and 
canonically conſtituted, or with the ceuncel and advice of ihe Heads 
thereot in more piivate conferences 4 the P:rliaments ef theſe 
Times contributing very litrle towards ir, buc acquie'cing iu the 
Wiidome of the Soveraign Prince, and in the piety and zeal of the 
Ghoftly Fathers. This is the Ground work or Foundation of the 
f.l/owine building. It is now tinge I ſhould proceid to th. Super- 
ftrudtures bet inning fit with the EJeition of the Poye, and veſt-ng the 
Supi emacie ia the Regal Crown. nt 8 | 
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2 Of the Zjection of the Pepe, and veſting the Supremacy in 
the Rega Crown. | 


Nd firft, beginning with the Ejection of the Pope and his Au- 

thority that led the way unto the Reformation of Religion which 
did after follow: It was firft voted and decreed in the Convocation, 
before ever it became the ſubject of an AJ of Parliament. For in the 
Year 1530. 22 Hen. 8. the Clergy b:ing caught in a prenwnire, were 
willing co redee n their danger by a ſum of money; and to that end, 
the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury beſtowed upon the King 
the ſum of 100000 li to be paid by equal portions in the ſame Yeac 
following; but the King would not ſo be ſatisfied , unleſs the 
would acknowledge him for the ſpream Head on eerth for the Churc 
of England; which, though it was hard meat, and would not eaſily 
down amongſt them, yet ic paſſ.d at laſt. For, being threwghly de- 
bated in a Synodical way, beth ia the _ and lower Houſes of Cen- 
vocation,they did, in finc,agree upon this expreſſion. Cujus ( Eccleſie 
SC. Anglicans ) Singularem protectorem, unicmm & Supremum Dominum, 
& { quantum per Chriftileges licet ) Supremum y_ „ ipfins Majeſtatem 
recognoſcimus. To this they al contemred and ſubſcribed their hands, 
and afterwards incorporated it into the publike Ad or Inſtrument, 
which was preſented to the King in the Name of his Clergy, for the 
redeeming of their errour, and the grant of their money, which as ic doth 
at large appear in the Records and Abts of the Convocation , ſo it is 
touched upon in a Hiſtorical way in the Antiq. Britan. Maſon de Mi- 
nf. Anglic.and other Authors; by whom it alſo doth appear, that 
what was thus concluded on by the Clergy of the Province of Cu- 
terbary, was alſo ratified and confirmed by the Convocation of the 
Province of Tork, ( according to the uſual cuſtom ) ſave that they 
did not buy their pardon, at ſo dear a rate. This was the Leadin 
Card to the Game that followed. For on this ground were built 
the Statutes, prohibiting all to Reme,and for determining all 
Tecleſiaſfical ſuits and controver — 24 Hf. 8. c 12. 
That fer the manner of elettinꝑ and conſecrating -Bifbops and Ni- 
ſhops, 25 H. 8. c. 20. and the probibiting the payment of all Inpofitions to 
the Court of Rome ; and for obtaining all ſuch — ne 
Canterbury,which formerly were procured from the Popes of Rome, 25.H. 
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8. c. a1. Which laſt is built expreſly upon this foundations That tbe 
King is the axely ſupream Head of the Church of Kugland, and was ſa re- 
cegnixed by the Prelates and Clergy, repreſenting the ſaid Church in their 
Convocation. And on the ve; y (ame toundation was the Statuta rate 
led,26 H.8.c.1.wherein the King is d clared to be the fupream Read 
af the Church of England,andts lune all bone! and preheminences which 
were aunexed unts that Title, as by the Act ic ſeli duth at ſull appear: 
Which Act being made (I peak ic from the Act it ſelf) onely for 
cor vsboration and confirmatian ot that which had been done ia the 
' Conwcation did aſterwards draw on the Statute for t he Tenths 2nd 
fi ſt truics, as the point incid:nt to the Headfbip or ſapream Authority, 
26 H.8.c.3. 

The — Rep to the Ejeclion of the Pope, was the ſubmiſfien of the 
Clergy, to the ſaid King Henry, whom they bed recognizanced for 
their ſuprean Head. And ti.is was fir ſt concluded on in the Carus · 
cation,before it was propoſed or agitated in the Houſes of Parkam:nt, 
and was commended onely to the care of the Parliament , that it 
might have the force of a Law by a civil Sanction. The whole de- 
hate, with all the traverſes aud emergent diſiculties whick appears 
ed therein, are ſpeci / d at large in the Records of Convocation, 
Anne 1532. But being you hav! nor opportunity to conſult thoſe 
Records. I ſhall prove it by the All of Parkiement, called commonly 
The 4 of /ubmiſffon of the Gler;y ; but bearing this Title in the 

of the Statutes (et out by Poulton ; That the Cler y in dhrir 
Convocuigens ſhall ena ne conffi;utions without be Kings afſent.. Ia 
which ic iz premiſe for granted, that the Clergy of os calm of 
England, had not onely erknowiedged, arcor dim to the Truth, that the 
Conve cation of 10 malay ty os bath been, andonght to be 
embled alwayes by the Kings Writ ;, but alſo ſubmitting themſelves to the 
> Mejefh bad gr.miſed fa verbo Sage/d cis, Thu they winldnever 
from bencejorth pre ſume to attempt, afcudge elnim, or put im ure, euadt pra · 
uche, or new Canons, Conftitutions, Ordinances grovixcial, er 
ether;, ory whatſorver other nam they ſbaſ be called in the Con vocati - 
on, wnlefithe Kings pos may tothem be bad, to male, pro- 
Far pars agree arp, RE 
7 I 
which ergund-wock ichs Clergies, the In liament ſhort» 
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That none of the ſaid Clergy from thenceforth ſbauld preſume to at 
— fo —— 2 itutions, or Ordinances Pete 
Snodali, or any ether Cano ir; nor ſhall euact, ar or execute am ſach 
Canont, Conſtitutiont, or Ordinances Provincia", (by hatſecver name or 
names they may be caled) in their Convocations in time coming ( which 
a4'wayes ſpill be aſſembled by the Kings Writ ) unleß the ſame Clergy may 
have the Kings m ft Royal Aſſent and Licence to make, promulge, and exe- 
cute ſuch Canons, Conſtitutions, and Ordinances P.ovincial, or Sy- 
nodical, n pain of every one of the faid Clergy doing the contrary to this 
Ac, and thereof convicted, to ſuffer impriſonment, and make fine as the 
Kings Mid, 25 H.8 c. 19. 

So that the fia ue, in effect, is no more tken this, av Act to binde 
the Clergy to perform their promile, to keep them faft unto their 
word forth: time to come, that no new Canon ſhould be made in- 
the times ſucceeding in the favour of the P-5pe,or by his Authority,” 
or to the diminution of the Kings R yal Prerogative, or contrary to- 
che juwes and Fatutes of this Realm of England, at many Papal Con- 
ſtitution were in the former Ages: Which fa'ute I deſire you to 
take noticeof, becauſe it is the Rule and Meaſure of the Churches 
power in making C mont, Conſtitutions, or whatſoever elſe you 
fhall pleaſe to call them in their Convocations. 221 SOUR 

The third and ſmall Act, conducing to the Pop: s Ejection, was 
an AT of Parliament,28.H.8.c.1o.cntituled, Au 4 ex'inguiſhing the 
Authority of the Biſh:p of Rome. By which it was enafted, That if any 
perſen ſpuld exto! the Authority of the Biſinp of Rome, he ſhould incur the 
penalty of a præminire; that every Officer both Eccleftaſtical and Lay ſbould 
be ſworn to renouzce the ſaid Bifbop and bis Authority, and to reſift it to big 
powe-,and to repute any Oath formerly taken in maintenance of the ſaid Bi- 
, er bis Aut hority, to be vaid, and finally,that the refuſal of the [aid Oath 
ſpould bo judged High Treafon. But this was alſo uſher'd in, by the 
determination firſt, and after by the prattice of all the Clergy. For 
in the year 1534, which "was two yeares Before the paſſing of this 
Act, the King had ſent this Pfopoficion to be agitated in both Oni? 
ver fities,and in the greateſt and moſt famous Monafteries of the king- 
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dom, that is to ſay, An dliquid extboritatiy in hac Regno Angle Pontis | 


ci Romano, die j 4 pl ſquani alii cujamque extero 7 
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Supremacy. Where(by the way) you meſt take notice, that the fia · 
twtes which concerns the —ͤ— not introductory of 
any new Right, that was not in the Grown before but onely de- 
claratory ot an old, az our beſt Lawyers tell us, and the ff ante of 
the 26 0t H. 8 c 1. doth clearly intimate. So that in the Ejectioſ 
of the Pope of Rome, which was the firſt and ꝑreateſt ſtep roward$ 
the Work of Reformation,. the Parliament did nothing, for ought ĩt 
appeares, but what waz done before in the Convocation, nd did nd 
more than tortife the Reſulcs of Hely Courch, by the addition and 
corroboration of the Secular Power. Ip 1 „ Rs | * 


3 Of the Tranſlation of the Scriptures, and permitting them to be 
readin the Engliſh Tongue. 


Te ſecond ſtep towards the Work of Reſermation Fand indeed 
& one of the moR eſpecial parts thereof ) was the Tranſlation of th 


Bible into the Engliſh Tongue, and the permitting all ſores of peo- 
ple to,peruſethe ſame, as that which ages to the diſco⸗ 
very of the er rourt and eorruptions in the ch of Rome; and 


4bce;intollzrable pride and tyranny of the Romane Prelates , 52 


whichgrounds it had been formerly tranſlated into hgh 
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hand of Wickjiff,and aſter en che ſpreading of Luthers Doctrine, by 
the peinez of Tiadul, a flout and active man in King Henries dayes, 
hut not fo well befriended as the work deſerved : eſpecially conft- 
der ing that ic bapned in fach a time hen many printed Pam- 
phlers did diſturb the State ( and ſome of them of Tiedabs making 
which ſcerned to tend unto ſedition, and the change of Govern- 
ment. Which being remonſt ated to the King, he cauſed divers of 
his Biſhops, tag ther with ſundry of the learn dſt and moſt enũ 
nent Divines ef all the Kingdom to come brfore lim: Whom he 
requi-ed ficely and plainly to declare, atwel what their opinion 
ws of the fareſaid Punphlecs, as what they did think fit co be done 
eaucerning the Trenflation. of the Bible into the Expliſh Tr ngue;And 
they upon mature ad ile and deliberation unanim uſly conden n- 
2 — aforeſaid B:oks of H reſie and — 8 water crime:) 
then for tra of the Scriptures into ihe Engizſh Tonęue, they 
agreed all Ack: — it depinded x holiy on the will and 
pleaſure of the Soveraiꝑn P ince, who might do th rein as he con · 
ceived to he maſt agree. hle to his occafiuns ; but that with refe+ 
rence to the preſent eſtate of things , it was wr expedient to cx- 
plain the Seriptare to the people by the way of Sermons., then to 
— it to br read promiſcuouft; by all forts of men: yet ſo that 

pes were to be given unt the Laity, that if they did renounce 
their erronrs , and preſently deliver to the hands of his Majeftics 
Officers all ſ:.c 1 Bookes and Bibles ( which they conceived to be 
tranfliced with great fraud and falſhood ) as any et them had in 
keeping; his M jefty woutd cauiea trus and catholike Trenflttion 
8 to be publiſhed in conveniem time , for the uie of his Sub- 
Rs: - | 
This was the ſum and ſubftanee of the prefent Conference, which 
-=_ — finde laid down at large im the Regiſters of Arch-Biſh»p 

arham. | | 

And according te thi advice the King ſett out a Proclandtion, not 
enely g rohibiting the buying, reading, or tranſlating of any the 
aſoreſaid B2okes, but Rraitly charging all his Subj: &s which bad 
any of the Baokegaf- ure, eicher of the Old Tefſt:ment, or of 
the New, in the Rui Tongue, to bring them in without delay. 


Rat for the other part „ of givivg: kopet unto ce of a trat 
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— to be falſe) I ſinde no word at all in the Prochanetion, 
at was a work reſerved unto better times, or left to be ſolicited 
by che Biſhops themſelves, and other Learned men who had 

the counſel; by whom (indeed) the people were kept up in hops 
that all ſhould be accompliſhed unto their defires. 

And ſo indeed it proved at laſt. For in the Convocation of the 
year 1536. the authority of the Pope being abrogated, and Craxmer 
tully fetled in the See of Canterbury , the Clergy did agree upon a 
form of Petition to be preſented to the King, That be wandgracion 
indulge unto bis ſubjects of the Laity the r of the Bible in the Engl:fþ 
Ton; ue, and that a new Trenflation of it might be forthwith made for that 
end and purpoſe. 

Aceording to which godly motion, his Majefty did not onely 
give Order for a new Tranſlation, which aſterwards He authorized 
to be read both in publique and private; but in the interim he per- 
mitted CR OM WEL, his Vicar General, to ſet out an Inj union 
for providing the whole Bible both in Latine and Engliſh , after the 
Tranſlation then in uſe, (which was called commonly by the name 
of Adatthewes Bible, but was no other then that of Tindal ſomewhat 
altered) to be kept in every Pariſh Church throughout the King - 
dom, for every obe that would repair unto, and cauſed this mark or 
character of Authority to be ſet upon them in red Letters, Set forth 
with the Kings moſt praciow Licence; which you may ſee in Fox his 
Ad and Menmm. p. 1248. and 1363. 

Aſterwards hen the new Tranſlation ſo often promiſed, and ſo 
long expected, was complear and finiſhed; printed at Londen by the 
Kings Authority, and countenanced by a grave and pious Preface 
of Arch Biſhop Crammer; the King ſets ont a Proclamation dated 
May 6. Anne 1541. Commanding all the Curates and Pariſhioners 
throughout the Kingdom, who were not already furniſhed with 
Bibles ſo authorized and tranſlated, as is befere ſaid, to provide 
themſclyes beſore Al · baſomtide next following, and to cauſe the Bi- 
lies, ſo provided, to be placed conveniently in their ſeveral and re · 
(petive Churches Fri y requiring all his Biſhops, and other Or- 
— to take ſpecial care to ſee hls ſal commands put In exccu 
. And therewichal came out Infragien; from the King to be pub- 

"liſhed by the Clergy in their ſeveral Pariſhes, — to polleſſe 
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the people with ih: Kings good affection towards them in ſuffes · 
ing them to have he beui i: uch Wrayenly Treaſure; and to di- 
rect hem in a courſe by which they might enjoy the ſame to their 
greater comfort, the refer mation of their lives, and the peace and 
quiet of the Church. Which Proclamation and Inſb-udions are ſtil pre» 
tlerved in that moſt 2dmicable T ea.ury ot Sr Robert Cottan. 

Ard unto theſe Cemmard: of ſo great a Prince, both Fifbops ; 
Prieſts, and Peeple , did :py 1y th:mſelves with ſuch cheerind rever- 
ence chat Bonner(even tha bioud) B. tcher as he after proved) cau · 
ſed fix of ch m to be chained in ſever al places of dt Pauls Church ia 
Londen, tor all that v cre fo w:! inclined to reſort uaro,for the ire · 
dification and inſtiucti a: ih- Bk being very chargable, b cauſe 
very la ge, and therefore ci lled con only (for diſtind ions ſake) 
The Bible of the greater N olune. 
Thus have we leen the Scriptures f.ichU'l, tranſlated into the 
Engliſh Ton; ue, the Eil pub'i'.ely ſet up in ai! P ih Chuichcsthat 
every one which would, m igh pe ui the ſame, 2nd leave pern ĩtted 
to all p:ople to buy them for chew private uſes, and re. de them to 
themſelves, or before thei Fawilics ; and all th's bruughrt ab ut by 
no other meanes thin by th Kings Authority only, grounded on 
the 2d ice and judęmert ef the Convccatio· 

But leng i: was not (I conſeſi) before the Parliament put in for a 
ſhare, and claimed ſome intereſt iu the Work; but whether for the 
better, or he worſe, I leave you to judge. For in the year 1542. 
the King being then in agitailon of a League wich Gyarles the Em- 
perour, He cauſed a comęli int to he made un o him in this Cou:t 
of Parliament, That the Lib tj prented ta the people in baving ix their 
bands the Beokes of the Old and N Teftament, bad been much abuſed by 
mi falſe gloſſet andin'erpre: ations which were made upon them, tending 
to the ſechcing of the pceple eſpecially of the younger ſort, and the raiſing ef 
fediton within the Realm. | | * 

And thereupon ic was enacted by the Authority of the Parlia · 
ment ( on whom He was content to caſt the envy of an Act ſo cons 
Trary to! i former gracious oclanat ion :) That all manner of Bool es 
of the Old and Ne Fre of the e ion of 
Tind , be forthwith abolif-d,andjorbidden to be ujedand be t. As alſo, 
that all other BIhles not being of T.indals Tranſſaun, in which were ſeund 
. any Preambles gr Annotalions, other then the Quo ations or — 
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of the Chapters ſhould be purged of the ſaid Preambles and Annotations, ei. 
ther by cutting'them out, or blotting them in ſuch wiſe, that they might not be + 
perceivedor read. And finally, That the Bible be not read openly in any 

Church,but by the leave of the King, or of the Ordinary of the place; nar pri- 
vately by any Women, Artificers, Apprentices, uurney men, Hus band. men, 

Labaers,or by any of the Servants of Teomen, or under, with ſeveral pains 

to thoſe who ſhould ds the con-trary. 

This is the ſubſtance of the ffatute of the 34 and 35 Hr. 8. c x. 
Which though is ſh-wee that there was ſomewhat done in Parlia- 
ment, in a matter which concern d Religion,(which howloever if you 
mark it,was rather the adding of the penalties, than giving any reſo- 
lution or deciſion of the points in queſtion) yer I preſume the Papiſts 
wil not uſe this for an Argument, that we have either a Parliament 
Religion, or a Parliament Goſpel; or that we ſtand indabied to the Par- 
liament for the ule of the Scriptures in the Exgliſb Tongue, which is 
ſo principal a part ef theReformation.Nor did the Parliament ſpecd 
fo proſperouſſy in the undertaking( which the wiſe King permitted 
them to have a hand in, ſor the foreſaid ends, ) or found ſo general 
an obedience in ic from the common people, as would have been 
expected in theſe Times, on the like occaſion; but that the King 
was fain to quieken and give life to the Acts thereof, by his Procla- 
mation, Anno 1846. which you fhal finde in Fox bis book, ſo 142%. 

To di ĩve this Nail a little farther : The terrout of this Fatute 
dying wich H. S. or vp. ce by that of K. Ed. 6. c. 22. the 
Bible was again made publique ; and not onely ſaffered to be read 
by particular perſons, either privacly,or in the Church; but order. 

to be read over yearly in the Cangregation , a a Part of the Li- 
turgie;or Divine Service: Which how far it relates to the Court of 
Parliament we ſhal ſee anon; But for the pub. iſhing the tes in Print 
for the uſe of the people, for the comfort and edification of private 
ſons, that was done onely by the King, at leaft in his Name, and 
His Authotity. Aud ſo it alfoftoedin Q_Elizebetbs time, the 
tranſlation of the Bible being again reviewed by ſome of the meſt 
learned Biſhops, appointed thereunto by the Q: ens Commiſſion 
(from whence; had the name of the biſhops Bible ) and upon that 
review, re printed by her ſole Comm her ſole Au- 
— left free and open to the uſe of her wel · affected and religi- 
ous ſubjetti 
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with reference to the Soriptures in the Engliſs Tongue, otherwiſe 
then at the reading of in that Tongue, in the Congregation, 
0 to Ne reckoned tor a part of the Engliſh Liturgy , whereof more 
ereafter. 

Is the tranſlation of them inte Welch, or Britife, fomvwhat indeed 
was done which doth look this way. It being ordered in the Partia- 
ment, 5. Eliz. c. 28.That the B. B. of Hereford, St Davids, Bangor, Lan- 
daff, and St Aſaph, (build take care emong ſt them for tranſlating the whole 
Bible, with the bosk of Common Prayer, into the Welch or Brittiſp Tongue, 
en pain of forſeiting 40 l. a piece in default hereof, And to incourage them 
thereunto, it was enacted that ene beok of either ſort beiug ſe tranſlated and 
imprinted ſbould be provided and bought for every Cathedral Church, as alſo 
ſor all Parifh Churches and Chappels of Eaſe, where the ſaid tongue is com- 
monly uſed ; the Manifters to-pay the one halſ of the price, and the Pariſpio- 
ners the other. 

Bat then you muſt obſerve withal, that it had been before deter- 
mined in the Convocatien of the ſclf-ſame year, Auno 1562. Thad 
the Common- Prayer ef the Church ought to be celebrated in a tongue which 
was under ſtood by the people (as you may ſee in the book of Articles of 
Religion, Art. aq. vhich came gut that year)and con ſequently, aſwel 
in the Velob or Britiiſh as in any other Which earr, had ĩt been ta- 
ken for Ireland alſo as ĩt was for Wales, no queſtion but thas people 
had been more generally civil iz'd and made conformable in all 
Noints to the Engliſþ Government long beſare this time. And for: 
the new T ranflation of K. James his time, ta ſhem that the Tranſla- 
tion of 2 is no werk of Parliament, as ĩt was principally ee - 
cafioned by ſome paſſages in the Conſcren ce at Hanpton, Court, 
without recourſe unto the Purliameut, fo was.it done onely by ſack 
men as the King appointed, and by His ity alone ĩ 4 
publiſhed and impeſed, care being taken by the Canon of the year, 
1603. That ene of them ſhould be provided for each ſeveral Ehurchyat the 

| Charge of the Pariſh. No flying in this caſe to an AR of nt, ci» 
ther to authariae the doing af it, or to impoſett being dane, 
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Ext let us look upon the method uſed in former Times in the 
reſorming of the Church,whether in points of Docti ine, or in 
tormes of Worſhip, and we fhal find it ſtil the ſame. I he Clergy did 
the work as to them ſeemed beſt, never adviſing with the Parliement, 
| but upon the poſt-faZ,and in moſt cafes not at all. And firft for Doc- 
| trinali, there was but little done in K. Henries time, but that which 
was acted by the Cler y onely in their Convocation,and ſo commend- 
ed to the people by the Kings ſole Authority, he matter being ne- 
ver brought within the cognizmce of the two Houſts of Parliament, 
For in the year 1536, belng the year in which the Popes Aathoricy 
was for cver baniſhed , there were ſome Articles agreed on in the 
Convocation, and repreſented to the King, under the hands of the Bi- 
nps, Abbors, Priers, and inferior Clergy uſually called unto thoſe 
Meetings; the Original whereof being iu St Robert Cotton: Library 
I have often ſeen: Which being approved ot by the King, were 
forthwith 1 the — of Articles deviſed by the Kings 
Higbneß, to ſtable Chriffti ietnefi and unity among the people. Iu 
which f is to be obſerved : fic, that thoſe Articles va bore 
of Sacraments onely, that is to ſay,ot Beprifme, Penance, and the &. 
erament of the Altar. And ſecondly , That in the Declaration of the 
De&rine of Fuſtiſ cation, Images boxonring of the Satuts d partedi as alſo 
concernir.g many of che Ceremonies, aud the fire of Purgatory , they 
differ d very much from thoſe Opinions which had been formerly 
received in the Church of Rane; as you may partly ſte by that Ex- 
tract of them, which socurs in Fox his Adr and ent, Vel. 2. fol. 


or the confirming of which book, and recommending it to the 
uſe of the people, His Majeſty was pleaſed in the Iajunc hunt of the 
year, 1536.to give command to all Deans, Parſons, Vicars,and Cu- 
rates, ſo to open and declare in their Sermons, and other Collati- 
ons, the ſaid Articles unto them which Be their Cure, that 
they might plainly know and diſcern , which of them be nec:ſſary 
to be believed obſerved for their ſalvation, and which d onel 

concern the decent and politique oy ofthe Church. And 
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he did upon this ground , that the ſaid Articles had been concluded 
aud conde ſcended upon by the Prelates and Clergy of the Realm in their Con- 
vocation; as appeareth in the very, words of the Injun&ien : For 
which, ſee Fox his Ads and Monuments, fol. 1247. I find not any thing 
in Parliament which relates to this, cicher to countenance the wenk, 
or to require obedience and conformity from the hand of the peo» 
ple. And to ſay truth, neither the King nor Clergy did account it 
neceſſary , but thought their own Authority ſufficient to go 
through withit ; though certaialy it was wore neceffary at that 
time, then in any ſince: The power and r of the Clergy be- 
ing under foot, the King ſcarce ſetled in the Swpremacy ſo lately re- 
cogniz«d unto him; and therefore the Authority of the Parliament 
of more uſe then aftcrward, in Times well ballanced and eſta- 
bliſhed.. ; 

Nis true, that in ſome other year of that Princes Reign, we finde 
ſome uſe and mention of an Act of Parliament in matters which 
goncerned Religion; but it was onely in ſuch Times when che 
— of Reformation were in the Wane, and the Work went retro- 

ade. For in the year 1539. being the 31. H. S. When the Lord 


6 mwels power began to decline, nd the King was in a neciſſity of 
complyance with His Neigkbouring Princes, there paſſed an Act of 
Parliement commealy called the Fatute of the fix Articles ( or the 
Whip with fix ſtrings.) In which it was enacted, That whoſoever by 
word or writing. ud preuch, teach, or publiſh, that in the bleſſed Sacrements. 
of the Altar, under form of Bread and Wine, there is not really the natur all 

ody and plaud of our Saviour Jeſus Cbriſt, conceived ef the Virgin Mary, 


(er affirm otherwiſe thereof then was maintained and tang bt in the Church 
of Rome d be adjudged an Heretick, and death, by burning, and 
orfeit «ll bis Lands and Goods, es in caſe of = x ram : 
| Secondly, That whoſoever ſhould teach or preach, that the Communion 
of the bleſſed Sacrament (in beth kjndes) js neceſſary for the health of mans 
ul, and eng bi to be maintained. 
Thirdly, Or that am man after the Order of Prieſthood received, might 
marry,or gy >... Ai 
Fourthly that any woman which had vewed and preſeſſed chaſtity, 
might cn 7 ar <q ofeſſe ſtity, 
y private Maſſes were not loſul and laudalle, or agrees 
able to the Wordof God. 1 | "—S 
| . Or, 
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Or flxihly, That auricular Confeſſion war not and expedient to 
he iſed in the Church of Gad. ſbonl i ſuffer death, and forfeit Lands and coods 
4 4 Fellon, 3 1 fl. 8. c. 14. c 

The rigeur of which terrible ffaute was ſhortly after mittigated 
in the ald Kings Reign, 32 H $.c.10. and 35 H. 8. cs. and the 
whole flatute abſolutely repealed by Act of Parliament, 1 E.6. c. 12. 
But then lt is to be obſerved firſt, that this Parliament of K. H. S. did 
not determine any — in thoſe fix points of Docttine which are 
therein recited; but onely took upon them to deviſe a courſe for the 
ſuppreſſing of the contrary Opinions, by adding by the ſecular 
power, cke puniſhment of Death, and forfeiture of Lands & Goeds, 
unto the cenſures of the Church, which were grown weak, if not 
unvalid; and conſequently, by degrees became neglected ever ſince 
the ſaid K. Henry took the Headfhip on Him, and exerciſed the ſame 
by a Lay Vicar General. 

And ſecondly, you muſt obſerve, that it appeareth evident]; by 
the Att it ſelſ, that at the ſame time tho King had called a Synod and 
Convocation of al the Arc bbiſpopt, Biſbops, and other learned men of the 
Glergy, that the Articles were firſt deliberately and adviſedly debated, ar- 
gned and reaſoned,by the ſaid Archbiſpops, Biſbops, and other learned men of 
the Cleręy, and their opinions in the ſame declared and made known, before 
the matter came in Parliament. 

And finally, That being brought into the Parliament, there was 
got any thing declared and paſſed as do&rinal/, but by the aſſent of the 
Lords Hina, and other learned men of the Clergy, as by the Act it (elf 
deth-at large appear. 

Finally, Whatſoeyer,may be drawn from thence, can be only this, 
That K. H-n. did wake uſe of his Court of Parliament for the cſta- 
bliſhing and confirming of ſome points of Popery, which - ſeemed 
to be in danger of a Reformation. And this compared with the fa- 


' txte ofthe 34 and 35, proki the reading of the Bible by moſt 
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forts of people, do the Parliaments of thoſe times 
did rather hinder and retard the work of Reformation, in ſome eſpe- 
cial parts thereof,than give any furtherance to the ſame. 

But to proceed: There was another point of Reformation begun 
in the Lord Cramrpels time, but not produced, nor tro 
fection till after his deceaſe; and then too, net without the Mid- 
witery of an AR of Parliament. For in the year 1537. the Biſhop's 
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and others oſ the Clergy of the Cenvecation, had compoſed a Book, 
encituled, The Inſtitution of a Chriftien Man; which beiag ſubſcribed 
by all their hands, was by them preſented to the King, by Hi: moſt 
excellent judgment to be allowed of, or condemned. This book, 
containing the chief heads of Chriftian Religion, was forthwith 
printed, and expoſed to publike view. But ſome things not being 
cleerly explieated, or otherwiſe ſubject to exception, he cauſed it to 
be reviewed and to that end, as dream Head on Earth of the Chu-ch 
of England(I ſpeak the very words of the Act of Parl. 32 Hl. 8 c. 26.) 
appointed the Arebbiſp and of both Provinces, and alſ a great 
number of the beſt , learned, bonefeft,and moſt vertuous ſort of the Declort 
of|Divinity,uaen of diſcretion judgment, aud good difÞoſition , to be called to- 
gether;to the intent, that according to the very Gofpel and Law of God,with= 
eu any partial refþ:& or offcttion io the Papiſtical jort, or any other ſecł or 
ſecks what ſoeve , then ſb 1d declare by writing, ©pwhliſh, as well the principal 
Artieles aud points of our Faith and Belief ; with the Declarat.on, true un- 
der ſtanding ana chſervation of ſuch other expedi nt points, as by them, with 
bis Grace; edvice,councel, aud conſent, ſhal be thoug bt needjul and expedi- 
entz e alſo for the lawful Kights, Ceremonies, and obſervation of Gods ſer- 
vice Within this Realm K 
This was in the year, 15 . at what time the Parliament was alſo 
fitting; of which the K ng was pleaſed to make this eſpeci l uſe, 
That wherecs the work which was in hand (I uſe again the words 
of the ſtatute) required ripe and matured:liberation, and was not 
raſhly to be defined and ſet forth, and ſo not fit to be reſtrained to 
the preſent Seſſion, an Act was palled to this effect, That a Determi- 
tiont, Declarations, Decrees, Definitions, end Ordinances, as according to 
Gods Word, andChrifts G.ſpel, ſhould at any time hereafter be ſet forth by 
the ſaid Arebbiſbeps end Biſbeps, and Dotlors in Divinity, now appointed, or 
hereafter tobe appeinted by his Royal Majeſty,or elſe by the whole Clergy of 
| upon the matter Keligzm , and the Chriftian 


nder eb 
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ſet forth,declared,and contained in tbe fdid 4%, 34 H. g. e. 26. 
ver Thar ro Hoſe ofPariament were ou Funn 
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in the matter which was then In hand, that they did not fo mach as 
require to ſee the Determin atiom and Decrees of thofe lramed 
men whom His Majeſty had then affembled , before they paffed 2 
reſent Act, to bind the Subj. & fully to believe, obſerve, and pe 

= the ſame ; but left it wholl 0 the judgment and alleen 
of the King and Clergy, and truſted them delt ta, wich the ordain- 
ing and inflifting of ſuch paĩnes and penalties by 'diſobedient aud 
uncenformable perſons as to them ſeerned meer. 

This ground-work laid, he work went farwards in good order, 
and at laſt being brought unto as muek perfection as the ſaid Arch- 
Bifhops, Biſhops, and other learned men would give it, without the 

co-operation and concurrence of the Royal aſſentzit was 7 * 
once again to the conſideration / who very carefully pe 

it, and altered many 3 with his own hand; as ap Ty - 
book it ſelf ſtill extant in the famous Libraty of Fr Robert Cotton z 
and having ſo altered and corre ea it in ſome paſſapes,' returned it 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who beſtowed fome further paines 
upon itz to cke end, that being to come forth in the Kings Name, 
and by diw Auchoricy, chece might be nothing tn the fame which. 


reprcehended. 

this forwardweſſe, the- Klng declares in 
Patliament, Anxs delng the 34 year of his Rei I 2cal and 
care, not oneſy to all ſack Bookes and cit ings as were 
noyſome and „ and tended to the ſedatin 3 his ſubj.cts; 
but alſo to ondain and e Hab fn 4 certaia form of pure and fincere 
Tea agreeabheto Gods Word, and the ttue Dofrine of the 
Catholi D Church, whereunto men may have re- 
courſe for the vfſenwiach controverfies, 43 have in Times 
paſt, and yet dv happen. coarite. 

Aud ſor  prepazatory thereanco , chat ſo it might come forth 
— credit, de cauſed an Act to paſs in Patllament for. 


rr ere 


year 1540 ie, a che Kings life « full be ſet forth by 
his nies fl fuck 885 711 
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led the ſaid book to be imprinted in the year next following,under 


the Title of 4 7 * Doctrine for «lf ſorts of people; prefix ing a Pre- 
face thereto in his Royal Name, to all kis faithful and loving Sub- 
;jectts, that they might know the better ia thoſe dangerous Times, 
what to believe in point of Docti ine, and how they were to carry 
and be have tbemielves in points of practice. 

Which Statute, as it is the greateſt Evidence which theſe Times 
afford to ſhew, that both, or cither ot the Huuſes ot Pafliament had 
any thing to do in matters which concerned Religiom;fo it entitles 
them to no mere (it at all to any thing) then that th y did make 
way to a book of Doctrine, which was before dige ſted by the Cler- 
gy onely, reviied a ter, and corrected by the Kings owa hand; and 
finally, peruſed and perſected by che Metr. pol itan. 

And mort then ſo (beſides, that being but one Swallow, it can 
make no Summer) it is acknowledged and confelled inthe Act it 
ſelf (if Poulton andet ſtan d it rightly in his Abrid t) That re- 
courſe muſt be had to the Catholick and jApoſtolick Cr urch, for 
the decifion of Controverfics. Which as it gives the Clergy the deci - 
five power, ſo it left nothing to the Houſes but ta aſſiſl and aid them 
with the Temporal Sword, when the Spiritual Word ceuld not do 
the deed, the point thereof being blunted, and the edge abated, 

Next, let us look upon the time of K. Ed. 6. and we ſhall finde the 
Articles and Doctrine of the Church (excepting ſuch as were con- 
talned in the book efCommon-Prayer )to be compeſed, confirmed, 
and ſetled in no other way, then by the Ciergy onely in their Con- 
2 the Kings Authority co-operating and concurring with 
them. 7 . 

For, in the Synod held in London, Anno 1552. the Clergy did com · 
poſe and agree upon a book of Articles, containing the chief heads 
of the Chriſtian Faich; elpecially, with reference to ſuch points of 
Controverſie, as were in difference between che Reformators of the 
Church of England, and the Church of Keme, and other CE 
5 after were approved, and publiſhed by the Kings 

ut oy. | oy | Y 

They were in number 41. and were publiſhed hy this following 
Title; that is to ſay, Articuli de — Londen, Anno 1552. 
ad end opinioman difſenticnem e conſenſuan vor Religion i firman» 


hicem 


England jni#fied. 
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lucem Editi.And,it is worth our obſervation, that though the Parlia- 
ment was held at the very time, and that the Parliamem paſſed ſeve- 
ral Acts which concerned Church-matters ; as, viz. An Ad for Uni- 
formity of Divine Service, and for the confirmation of the book of Ordinati= 
en, 5 and 6 Edw. 6. c. 1. An Ad declaring which dayes enely ſbal be key® 
for Holy dayes; and which for Faſting dayes, C. 3. againft friking or draw - 
, ing weapon, either in the Church or Church-yard, C. 4. And finally, 
another Act for the legitimating of the Marriages of Prieſts and Miniſters, 
C. i 2. Yet neither in this Parliament, nor in that which followed, is 
there ſo much as the leaft ſyllable which refle&:th this way, or 
; medleth any thing at all with the book of Articles. Where, by the 
|; way , if you behold the lawfulnefle of Priefts Marriages as a matter 
Dotrinal ; or think we owe that point of Doctrine, & the indulgence 
granted to the Clergy in it,to the care and goodneſs of theParl.you 
may pleafe to know, that the point had been before determined in 
the Convocation, & ſtands determined by and for the Clergyin the 3x 
of thoſe Articles, and that the Parliament looked on it as a point of 
Dotrine ; but as it was a matter practical, conducing to the benefit 
and improvement of the Commen-wealth. Or if it did, yet was 
the ſlatute built on no other ground-work, than the Reſolution of 
the Clergy, the Marriage of Prieſts being before determined ta be moſt lem- 
full (Luſe che very words of the Act it ſelf ) and according ts the 
Word of God, j the learned Clergy of this Realm in theirConvocations , as 
well by the common aſſent, as by ſubſcriptions of their hands, 5, 6. Edw. 6. 
chap. 24. 

d for the time of Queen Elisabeth, it is moſt manifeſt, that they 
had no other body of Doctrine in the firſt part of het Reign, then 
onely the ſaid Articles of R. Edward book ; and that which was deli- 
vered in the book of Homilics of the ſaid Kings time: in which the 
Parliament had as little to do, s you have ſeen they had in the book 
of Articles. | 

But in the Convocation of the year, 15 62. being the fifth of the Qu. 
Reign, the Biſhops and Clergy taking into confideration the ſaid 
of Articles , and altering what they thonght moſt fitting, to 
makes it more conducible to the uſe of the Church, and the ediſea- 
tion of the people, preſented ic unto the Queen, who cauſed it to be 
publiſhed with this Name and Title, viz. Articles wherewen it was : 
agreed by the Arch- Biſpops , and Biſhops of both Provinces, andthe whole 
Elergy in the Convocation ne Anno 1562, for REO Wt 
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of diverſity of Opmions,and for the eftabliſbing of Gonſent toutbing true Re- 
licion ; put forth by the Queens autbority, 

Of any thing done, or pretended to be done, by the power of the 
Parliament, either in the way of approbation , or of confirmation 
not one word occurs cither in any of the priated books,or the pub- 
lique Regiſters. 

At laſt, indeed in the 13th of the ſaid Queens Reign( which was 
$ years full after the paſling of thoſe Articles) comes out a fatute 
for the redreſſing of diſorders in the Miniſters of holy C husch: In which 
it was enafted, 7 bat all ſuch at wers ordained Prieſts or Minifters of Gods 
Word and Sacraments, after any other forms then that appointed to be uſedin 
the Church of England; all ſuch as were to be ordained, or permitted to 
preech,or to be inſtituted into any Benefi.e with cure of ſoules, ſusuld publike + 
ly ſubſcribe to the ſaid Arti les, and teſliſie their aſſent unt them Which 
ſhews (if you obſerve it well) that though the Parliament did well 
allow of, and approve the ſald book of Articles, yet the laid book 
owes neither confirmationgnor authority, to the A& of Parliament, 
So that the wonder is the greater, that that moſt inſolcut ſcuff 
which is put upon us by the Church of Rome, in calling our Reli- 
gion by the name Parliamentaria Religis, ſhould paſs ſo long with - 
out controle ; unleſſe, perhaps, it was in reference to our Formes of 
Workſkip,of which I am to ſpeak in the next place. 

But firſt we muſt make anſwer unto ſome Objections which are 
made againſt us, both from Law and Practice. For Practice; firſt, it 
is alleadged by ſome out of Biſhop Jewel in his Anſwer to the cavil 
of Dr Harding, to be no ſtrange matter to ſce Eceleſiaſtical Cauſes 
— in 3 ; and that it is apparent by — — — 
Ina, King Alfred, King Eduard, &c. That our ther, the 
Princes and Peers of Chis Realm, never — — treat of mat - 


ters touching the common State, before all contreverfics of Religi 

on, and Cauſes Ecclefiaftical had been candluded, Def. of the Mol. 

part 6.chep.2.ſe@.1. | 

Baut the anſwer unto this is eaſie: For firſt, if cur Religion may be 

called Parliamentarian, hecauſe it hath teceived confirmation and de- 

bate in Parliament, then 2 of eur Fore · ſathers, even a - 
0 


piſtry it ſelf ( concerning whi many Acts of Pa liamens were 
A Q-Aaries time) mull be called Per hanentarian 


Aud ſecondly, u is moſt cerrais, that in the Perkanens or Cen- 
, : | N mon - 
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on- Ceuncels (call them which you will) both of King Ina time, 
and the reſt of the Saxon Kings which B. Jewel ſpeaks of; not onely 
Biſhops, Abbods,and the higher part of the Clergy, but the whole Body 
of the Clergy generally had their votes and ſuffrages , either in per» 
ſon, or by proxie. Concerning which, take this for the — 
Caſe; That in the Parliament or Commen-councel in K.Ethelbert; 
time, who firſt of all the Saxon Kings, received the Goſpel, the Clergy 
were convened in as full a manner, as the Lay-Subje&s of thar 
Prince: Convoeati communi Concilis tam Cleri, quam Populi, ſaltk Sr 
H.Spelman in his Collection of the Councels, Anu. 605. p.118. And 
for the Parliament of King Ina, which leades the way in Biſhop Jewel, 
it was, (faith the ſame Sr H. Spelman, p.630. Communt Concilium E- 
piſcoparum,Procerum, Comitum, nec non omnium Sapientum, Seniorum,poe 
prlorumque totius Regni; Where,doubrleſs, Sapientes and Seniore (and 


you know what Seniores fignifieth in the Ecclefiaftical notion) muſt 


be ſome body elſe then thoſe which after are expreſſed by the name 
of Populi, which ſhews the falfhood and abſurdity of the collection 
made by Mr Pryn, in the Epiſtle to his book againſt Dr Coufins, vis. 
That the Parliament (as it is now conſticuted) bath an ancient. genuine, 
ju and lawful Prerogative,to eſtabliſh true Religion in our Church , and to 
aboliſh and ſuppreſt all — — counterfeit Doctrines hat ſoever. Un- 
lefle he meanes upon the peſt fad, after the Church hath done her 
part, in determining what was true, what falſe, what new, what an- 
cient; and finally, what Doctrines might be counted eounterſeit, 
and what fincere, And as for Law, tis true indeed, that by che Sta- 
ture, 1 Eli 1. The Court of Parliament hath power to deter- 
mine — Here fie; which at firſt fight ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange; 
but on the ſecond view, you will eaſily finde that this relates onely 
to new and emergentHerefies,not fermerly declared for ſach in any 
of the firſt four General Conncels,nor in any other General Councel, 
adjudging by expreſs words ofholy Scripture ; as alſo that in ſuch 
new H reſies, the following words reſtrain this power to the Aſſent 
of the Clergy in their Convocation, as being beſt able to iaſtruct che 
Parkamend what they are to do, and where they are to make uſe of 
the ſecular ſword for cutting off a Heiretick from the 
Church of CHRIST, or rather from the body of all Chriftian 


People. 
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5 Of the Reformation of the Church of England in the Formes of 
Worſhip ; and the Times appointed thereunto. 


His rub removed, we now proceed unto a view of ſuch Formes 
of Worthip as have been ſetled in this Church, fince the & it 
dawning of the day of Reformation, in which our Parlienents have 
indeed done ſomewhat, theugh it be not much. The fi:ft point 
which was altered in the publike Liturgies, was that the Creed, the 
Fater. uſter, and the Ten Commandements, were ordered to be faid in 
the Englith Tongue; to the intent, the people might be perfect in 
them, and learn them without book, as our phraſe is. The next, the 
letting forth and ufing of the Englifs Letany, on ſuch dayes and 
times, in which it was accuſtomably to be read, as a part of the ſer- 
vice. But neither of theſe two was done by Pa liament; nay, { to ſay 
truth) the Perliament did nothing in them. All which was done in 
eicher of them, was onely by the Ki g. Authority, by vertue of the 
Headſhip or Smpremacy , which by way of recognition was veſted 
in him by the Clergy , either co-operating and concurring with 
them in their Convocations,or elſe directed and aſſiſted by ſuck learn- 
ed Prelates , with whom he did adviſe in matters which concerned 
the Church, and did relate to Reformation. By vertue of which Head - 
ſip or Supremacy he ordained the firft; and to that end, cauſed cer 
tain Arti les or Iijundlions to be publiſhed by the Lord Cremeel, 
then his Vicar Gen ral, Anno 1536.And by the ſame did he give order 
for the ſecond, I mean, for the ſaying of the Letany in Engl 
Tongut, by his own Royal Proclamation, Anne 1545. For which, 
conſalt the 47s and Monuments, fol. 1248, 13 12. But theſe were only 
reparations to a greater work which was reſerved unto the times 
ef K.Edw. 6. In the beginning of whoſe Reign there paſſed a Fatute 
for the adniniftring the Sacrament in beth kindss to any perſon that ſhould 
devoutly and humbly defire the ſame, 1.E.6.c.1. In which it is to be ob- 
ſerved,that though the Fatute do declare, that the miniftring of the 
ſame in both kinds to the people was more agreeable to the firſt 
Tuftitution of the ſaid Sacrament, and to the common uſage of the 
primitive Times. Vet Mr Fox aſſures ui and we may take his word 
that they did build that Declaration , and conſequently the A 
which was raiſed upon it, upon the judgment and «pinion of the beſt oo 
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ned men, whoſe reſolution and advice they followedin it, fol. 1489. And 
for the Form by which the ſaid mott bleſſed Sacrament was to be 
delivered to the common peoples ic was commendcd to the care of 
the moſt grave and learned Biſkops , and others, aſſembled by the 
King at His Caſtle of Wandſer ; who upon long, wiſe, learned, and 
deliberate advice did finally agree ( ſaith Fox ) upon one godly and uni. 


— 


form Order for receivin of the fame , according to the right rule of Scrip.. 


tures, and the firſt uſe of the primitive Church, fol. 1 491 Which Order 
as it was ſet forth in print, Ann 1548. with a Proclamation in che 
name of the King, to give authority thereunto among the people 
ſo was it recommended by eſpecial Letters writ unto every Bifhop, 
ſererally from the Lords of the Councel to fee the ſame put in cxe- 
cution ; A copy of which Letters you may finde in Fox, fol. 1491. as 
afore is ſaid. 

Hicherto nothing done by Parliament in the Formes of IVorſbip,but 
in the following year there was For the Protector and the reſt of 
the Kings Councel being fully bent for a Reformation, thought it 
expedient that one uniform, quiet and godly Order ſhould be had 
th roughout the Realm, for Officiating Gods divine Service. And 
to that end ( I uſe the words of the Act ir (elf) appointed the Archbi- 


foop of Canterbury, and certain of the moff learned and diſcreet Biſhops, 


and other learned men of the Realm to meet together, requiring them, that 
hzving aſwel eye and refþe& to the moſt pure and fincere Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, taught in Scriptures , 44 to the uſages in the Primitive Church, 
fk draw and make one convenient end meet Order, Rite and faſhion 
of Common Prayer, and Adminiſtration of Sacraments, tobe had and 
nſed in this bis 255 Realm of Ens land. Well, what did they be- 
ing chus aſſembled ? that the Statute tels us : Where it is ſaid, that 


by the aid ef the Holy Ghoft (I pray you mark this well) and with one 


uniform agreement they did conc bude upon and ſet forth an Order, which 
thy d:livered tothe Kings Higneſt, in a Book eutituled, The Book of Com- 
mon Þ rayer and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments , andother Kites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, after theuſe of the Church of England. All 
this was done before the Parilament did any thing. But what was 
te done by them at laft ? Why firſt, confidering the moſt godly tra- 
cc yail of the Kings b and the Lord Protector and others of 
ee his Higneſs Couneel, in gathering together the ſaid B. and learns 


te cd men. Secondly, the Godly prayers, Orders, Rites and Cere- 
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e monies in the ſaid Book mentioned. Thirdly, the motives and 
& inducements which inclined the aforeſaid learned men to alter 
& thoſe things which. were altered, and to retain thoſe things 
© which were retaincd; And finally , taking into conſideration 
© the honour of God, and the great quietneſs which by the grace 
© of God would enſue upon it; they gave his Majeſty moſt hearty 
& and lowely thanks for the ſame, and moſt hambly prayed him, 
& that it might be ordained by bis Majeſty , with the aſſent of the Lords 
& and Commons afſembled in Parliament, and by authority of the ſame, that 
ce the ſaid Form of Common-prayer and another, after the Feaſt of 
© Pentecoft next following , ſbould be uſed in all bis Majefties Deminions 
© with ſeveral penalties to * either ſhould deprave or negleũ the ſame, 
2. and 3. E. 6. cap. 1. So farre the very words of the Act it ſelf, 
By which it evident ly appeareth, that the two Houſes of Parliament 
did nothing in the preſent buſineſs, but impoſe that Form upon the 
people: which by the learned & religious Cl-rgy-men (whom the K. 
appointed thereunto } was agreed upon, and made it penal unto 
ſuch as cither ſhould deprave the ſame, or negle& touſeit. And 
thus doth Peultan (no mean Lawyer) underftand the Statute , 
who therfore gives no other title to it in his Abridgement publiſh: d 
in the year 1612 than this, The penalty for not nſmg uniformity of Ser- 
vice, and —— of the Sacrament. So then the making of one uni- 
form Order of celebrating divineService,was the work esche Clergy, * 
che making of the Penelties ,was the work of the Parliament. Where 
let me tell you by the way , thatthe-men who were employed in 
this weighty bafineſs ( whoſe names deſerve to be continued in 
pg memory) were Thoma Cranmer Archbiſhop of Cunter- 
ury George Dey Biſhop of Chicheſter , Thomas b B. of Fly 
and Lord Chancellour, Fobn Biſhop of Hereford, Henry Hol- 
bort Biſhop of Lincoln , Nicholas Ridley Bifhop of Reckeffer, tranſla - 
ted afterwards to Londen , Thomas Thirleby B. of Weſtminſter, Do- 
cor May D-an of S. Pavls, Dr Tor (then Dean afterwasds;) By of 


Lincoln, O. Haine, Dean of Exeter, Dr Robertſon afterwards Dean 
of Durha.n, D. Redman Mafter of Trinity Colledge in Cambridge, 


and Dr Coxe then Alumner to the Kivg, afterward of Weſtmun- 
Ber, and ar laſt By of E; men famons in their generations, and 
the honour of the Age they Iivedin :, And ſo much for the fir 
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Licurgy of King Edward Reign; in which you ſec how little was 
done by authority or power of Parliament, fo little, chat if ic had 
been leſs, it had been juft nothing. But ſome exceptions being ta- 
ken againſt the Licurgy by ſome of the preciſer ſort at home, and 
by Calvin abroad, the book was brought under a review: and 
though it had been framed at firſt ( if the Parliament which ſaid ſo 
erred not) by the ayd of the Holy Ghoſt himſelf ; yet to comply with the 
curioſity of the Miniſters end miſtekes of the people, rather then for any o- 
ther weighty cauſe, As the Statute 5 and 6 Ed. 6. cap.1. it was thought 
expedient by the King, with the aſſent of the Lords and Commons 
in Parliament aſſembled, that the ſaid Order of Common Service ſhould 
be faithfully and godly peruſed, explained, and made fully perfect. 
Peruſed and explained; by whom? Why, queſtionleſs by thoſe 
who made it; or elſe, by thoſe ( if they were not the ſame men) 
who were appointed by the King to draw up, and compoſe a Form 
of Ordination for the uſe of the Chncch. Aud this Aſent of theirs 
(for it was no more) was the onely part that was ever acted by the 
Parliemend, in matter of this preſent nature; ſave that a Statute 
paſſed in the former Parliament 3 and 4 E4.6. c.12. unto this effe&, 
that ſuch 3 and manner of making and conſecrating Archb. Bi- ſnops, 
Priefts, Deacons , and other Minifters of the Church (which befor 
I ſpake of) « by fixe Prelates and ſiue other men of this Realm, 


learned in Gods lawes , by the King to be appointed and aſſigned , 
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ſhall be deviſed to that purpoſe , and ſet fo th under the great Seal, 


ſhall be lawfully uſed and exerciſed, and none other. Where nate, that 
the King onely was to nominate and appoint the men, the Bifhops 
and other men were to make the Book; and that the Par- 
liement in a obedience , or at the leaſt upon a charitable confi- 
dence in the integrity of the men ſo nominated , did confirm that 
Book, before any of their Members had ever ſeen it, though aſter- 


wards indeed, in the following Parliament, this Book, 3 


with the book ef Common prayer, ſo printed and explained, obtain - 
ed a more formal confirmation, as to the uſe thereof throughout 
the Kingdom, but in no other reſpeſt; for which ſee the Statute 
5 and 6 Ed. 6 e. 1. (As for the time of Qu, Elizabeth , when the 
Common prayer book now in uſe (being the ſame almoſt wich 
the laſt of King Edward) was to be brought apain into the Church, 
from whence it was caſt out in Queen Maries Reign; it W 
mitte 
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mited to the care of ſome learned menʒthat is to ſay, o M V bitebead 
(once Chaplain to Queen Anne Bullen) Dr Parker, after Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Dr Grindul, aſter biſhop of Lenden, Dr Cox, after Biſhop 
of Ely, Dr Pilkington, after Biſhop of Durham, Dr May,Dean of Saint 
Pauls, D: Bill, Provoſt of Eaton, after Dean of Weſtminſter,and Sr Tho: 
Smith. By whom being altered in ſome few pafſages which the Sta- 
tute points to, 1 Elix. c. a i. ĩt was preſented to the Parliament, and 
by the Parliament received and eftablifhed without more ado, or 
troubling any Committee of both or cither Houſes to conſider of 
it, ſor ought appears in their Records. All that the Parliement did 
in it, being w1 put it into — — in —— it _— — 
King Edwards Reign , part repealing the Repeal of King Edw. 
— in the inſt of Q.Mary, c. 2. and partly by the adding 
of ſome farther penalties on ſuch as did deprave the book, or neg- 
lect to uſe it, or wilſully did abſent themſelves from their Pariſh- 
Churches. And for the Alterations made in King James his time, 
being ſmall in the Rubrickonely; and for the additions of the 
Thankzgivings at the end of the Leteny, the Prayer for the Queen and 
the Royal Iſſue, and the Doctrine of the Sacraments at the end of 
the Catechiſme, which were not in the book before, they were never 
referred unto the Parliament, but were done onely by anthority of 
the Kings Commiſion, and ftand in force by vertue onely of His 

Proclamation, which you may finde before the book; the charge of 
buying the ſaid book ſo explained and altered, laid upon the 
ſeveral and —— Pariſhes, by no other A than that of 
the eightieth Canon, made in Convocation, Anno 1603, The like 
may alſo be affirmed of the Formes of prayer for the Inavguration 
of our Kings and Queens, the Prayer- books for the fifth of Neves - 
ber, and the fifth of Auguſt, and thoſe which have been uſed in all 

like Faſf /: All which, without the of Purlianents, have 
compoſed by the Biſho pt and impoſed by the King. 
Now unto this diſcourſe of the Forms of #orſbip , I ſhall ſubjoyn 

a word or two of the times of Forſhip, that is to ſay, the Holy 
daes obſerved in the Church of Englend; and fo obſerved, that they 

do owe that obſervation chicfly to the Churches r. For 
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whereas it was found ia the former times, that the number of the 
holy dayes was grown ſo great, chat they became a burthen to the 
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common people, and a great hinderanee to the thrift and manuſa-· 
4 Aures of the Kingdom ; there was a Canon made in the Convoca- 
P tion, An. 1536. for cutting off of many ſuperfticious and ſuperflu« 
P ons Holy daycs, and the reducing them into the number in which 
they now ſt ind (ſave that St Gres day, and Mary Magdalens day, 
and all the Feſtivals of the bleſſed Virgin had their place amongſt 
them) according to which Canon, there went out a Monitory from 
the Archbe of Cevterbury , to all the Suffragans of his P ovince, re- 
ſpectively to ſee the ſame obſerved in their ſeveral Dioceſſes, which 
f is till extant on Record. But being the authority of the Church 
wat then in the wane, it was thought neceſſary to conficm their 
Acts, and ſee execution done upon it by the Kings Injanction: 
which did accordingly come forth wich this Form or preamble; 
That the aboliſbing of the ſaid boly dayes , was decreed orduned and eſtabli- 
ſhed by the Kings Higbneſt Authority , 4 ſupream Head in earth of the 
Church of England ,. with the common conſent aud aſſent of the Prelates 
and Clergy of this bis Realm in Convocation lawſully afſembled and congre- 
gate. Ot which ſee Foxe his As and M naments, fol. 1246, 1247» 
Afterwards in the year 1541, the Kiag perceiving with what diffi- 
culty the people were induced to leave off thoſe Holy days , to 
which they had been ſo long accuſtomed , publiſhed his Preclama- 
tion of the twenty third of July, for the aboliſhing of ſuch Holy days 
Camongk other things) as were prohibited before by his Iajuncti - 
ons: boch built upon the ſame foundation , namely, the reſolu- 
tioa ofthe Clergy in their Convocation. * 1 
And fo it figod umtil :be Reign of King E. G. at which time the Re. 
formation of che publick Liturgie drew after it by conſeq ence an alteta · 
tion in the preſent huſineſle, no days being to be kept or accounted holy, 
| but thoſe for whichthe Church had ſet apart a peculiar office, and not all 
1 thoſe neither : For, w there are ſeveral and peculiar offices for the 
a day of the Converſion of Saint Paul. and the day of Saint Barnabas the 
Apoftles z neither of thele are kept as holy days, nor reckoned or eſteem- 
N as ſuch in the Act of Parliament wherein the names »nd number of 
abe holy days is preciſely ſpecifisl, which makes ſome think the Act of 
: Parliament to have had an er power on the Common prayer 
, pe 
; 
) 
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Beet; but it is not ſo, there being a ſpecification of the holy y in the 
book it ſelf, wich this direction, Thi to be eb. rnd ir Holy days, and 


wong ether; in which the Feaſts of 9 St, Paul, and the 
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Apoſtle Barnabas are omitted plainly; and upon which ſpecification the 
Stat. 5 & 6 Ed, 6. cap, 3. which concerns the holy days, ſeerns moſt ex. 
preſly to be built. And for the Off ces on thole days in he Commons» 
oer Books, you may pleaſe to know that every holy dy conſiſtechoſ 
two ſpecial parts, that is to ſay, reſt or ceſſation from bodily labour, and 
celebration of Divine or Religious duties; and that the days before te- 
membted are ſo far kept holy, as to have Pill their proper and peculiar 
Offices, which is obſerved in all the Cathedrals of this Kingdome, and 
the Chappels Royall,whete the Service is read every day; and in moſt Pa- 
riſh Churches allo, as oft as either ot them falls upon a Sw»dey , though 
the people be not in thoſe days injoined to reſt from bodily labour, no 
more then on the Coronation day, or the fitth of November, which yet 
are reckoned by the people for a kind of holy days, Put all which hath 
heen ſaid together, and the ſumme is this; That the proceedings of this 
Church in the Reformation were not meerly Regal (as it is objected by 
fome Pxritans ) much lefle that they were Parliamentarian in ſo great 
2 work, as the Papiſts falſly charge upon us,the Parliament s for the moſt 
part doing little in it, but chat they were directed in a juſtifiable way, the 
work being done Synodicalg. by the Clergy onely, according to the uſage 
of the Primitive times, the King „ them, and corrobotaà - 
ing what they had eſolved on, either þy his own fingle Act in his let- 
ters Patent. Proclamations and I»junitions ot by ſome poblick Act of 
State, as in times, and by Acts of Parliament. "tp 


2 


6, Of the power of mahing Canons , for the well thats the Clers 


BY » and the direfling of the people in the publick — 
| Religion, maps: 6 


| E are now come to the laſt part of this deſign, unto the power of 
making Canons, in which the Per lament of Es gland baye had 

leſſe to do glen in Aberef the which ate defore, Concernin 

which, I muſt defire you to temember, that the 28 who had pow! 
before to make ſuch Canons and Conflitutions in their Convocation is to 
chem ſeemed meer, promiſed the King in verb Cucerdotij. not to Enactt or 
Execute any new Cas ent, but by his Majeflies Royal Aﬀent, and by his 
authority firſ} obtained in that behalf 3 which is thus briefly touched upon 
in che Ant. Brix, in the lle of William Mar ham Arch By of Cu erbu- 
J, Clexia In verbo $ ater dots) ſilem Regi dodit, ne alu deinceps in — | 
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nodo ferrent Ercliſtaſticas le ges, uiſi er Synodeu aui horitute Regia cons 
gregata, et conſtitutions« in Synodis publicata cadem aun horit ate rats 
f eſſent. Upon which ground I doubt not but I might ſecurely raiſe this 
opoſition, That:wharſocver the Clergy did, or might do lawhully be- 
fore the act of Sabmuiſſion in their Convecation of their own powet, 
without the Kings authority and conſent concurting, the ſame they can and 
may do ſtill, ſince the act ot their Submiſſion; the Kings authotity and 
conſent co-operating with them in their counſels, and giving cenfirmation 
to their Conflicutions, as was faid before, Further, ic doth appear by che 
aforclaid Act. 25. NH. S. c. 19. That all ſich Canons, Conftitutions, Ori. 
nances, and Synodals Promincial, as were madebetore the ſaid Swbwiſſh« 
on, which be not contrary or repugnant to the Laws, Statutes and Cu- 
ſtomes of this Realm, nor to the damage or hurt of the Kirgs Preroga» 
tive Royal, were to be uſed and executed as in former times. A 
the Statute 26. H.$,c, 1. of the Kings Supremacy, that according to the 
Recognition made in Convocation ) our laid Soveraign Lord, his heirs 
and ſucceſſors, Kings of this Realm, ſhall have full power and authority 
from time to time to viſit, repreſs, reform, order, correct ge, all ſuch Ex- 
routs, hereſies, abuſes, offences, contempts, and enormities whatſoever 
they be, c. as may be moſt to the pleaſute of Almighty God, the 
increaſe of yirme in Cbriſt Religion, and for the peace, unity, and trun - 
quillity of this Realm, and the confirmation of the ſame. So that you ſee 
theſe ſeveril ways of ordering matters for the Publick weal and govern» | 
ance of the Church; Firft by ſuch abeient Canonz and Conſtitutions, as 
being made in former times, are ſtill in force; Secondly, by ſuch n2w Ca- 
nens a8 ate, or ſhall be made it Convocation, with, and by the Kings 
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Conſent; And Thi — of the Seyeraign Priner, accor- 
| di —— k of God, and the beſt ages 
Ac Concerning, which you muſt remember what was faid 


before, viz... That the Stuchtes which concern the Kings Su are 
Declaratory of an old power onely, net {[mtrodulfory of a fiew j "'W 
ſaid, we ſhall the better fee whether the Parliament have had any 
to do either in making Canons, or preſcribing Otders for the regulati 
S8pirienal and Exclefiaftiea! matters, and unto whom the ſame of 
right —— according to the Laws of the Realm of ag 
Aud 


, King Henry being reftored to his Headſhrp of 
1 
at the firſt ich enamour ed of it) as not ſometimes to take his C 
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Cation wich him, but at all cimes to be adviied by his Prelates, when he 


had any thing to do that concerned tbe Church ; for which there had 
been no proviſion made by the ancient Canons, grounding molt times, 


his Edits and /njwnttines Royal, upon their adviſe and teſolution. Fot 
on this groun /, I mean the judgement and concluſions of his Comporatie 


on, did he ſet out the Injunctiens of the year 1536. forthe aboliſhing of 


ſuperſtitious Holy days, che ex:erminating of the Popes authority, the 
publiſhing of the book of Articles, which before we ipake of 14m. 8. by 
all Parſons, Vicars and Curates ; for preaching down the uſe of Images, 
Reliques, Pilgrimages and ſuper ſtitious Miracles; for rchearfing openly 
in the Church, in the E»gliſh tongue, he Cree, the Pater noſter, and the 
ten Commandements ; tor the due and reverend miniſtring of the Sa- 
craments ard Sacramentals; for providing Exglifh Bibles to be ſet in 
every Church for the uſe of the people; for the regular and ſober life of 
Clergy men, and the relief of the poor. And an che other fide, the King 
proceeded ſometimes onely by the adviſe of his Prelates, as in the Injun- 
Aions of che year 15 3, for quarte: ly Sermons in each Pariſh ; for ads 
mitting none to preach but men ſufficien:ly Licenced ; for keeping a Re. 
giſtet — of Chriftnings, Weddings, ard Burials ; ſot the due paying 
of Ty thes, as had been accuſtomed; for the aboliſhing of che comme - 
motation of St. I homas Becket ; For ſinging a Parce nab Domine, in 
ſtead of Ora gr. nobis, and the like to theſe. And of this fort were the 
Injunitions which came ont in ſome years ſucceeding, for the taking a- 
way of / mages and Reliquei, wich all the Ornaments ofthe ſame ; and 
all the Monumems and writings of fcigned Miracles, and for reſtraint of 
oftcring or ſetting up Lights in any Churches, bir _ to the Blefſed 
Sacrament of the Altar, id which he was directed chiefly by Arch- 
bop Craumer: 28 allo thoſe for eating of white meats in the time of 
Lent, the aboliſhing the Faſt on St, Aar day. and che ridiculous ( buc 
ſuperfiitious ſports accuſtornably uſed on che days of St,C/ament; St. Ca- 
therine and St. Vic hola. All which and more was dene in the faid 


Kings Reign without help of Parliament, For which I ſhall reſer you ts 


*- Fo 


the Af; and Aon. fol,1385,1425 1441. The like may alſo be aftim- 
ed of che [njurA tons publiſhed in the name of K. E. 6. An, 1547. and 
printed alſo then ſor the uſe of the Subjects: And of the ſeveral Letters 
miflive which went forth in his Name, prohibiting the bearing of Can- 
des one Candl ma day: of Aſhes in Lem, and of Palms on Palme 
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for adminiſtring che Communion in hoth kinds, dated A arch · 15. 1548. 
for abrogating of private Maſles, Ie 24.1549. for bringing in all Adsſ- 
ſali, Graduali, Proceſſionals, Legends aud Ordinals about che latter end 
ot December of the ame year : tor taking down of Altats, and ſetting 
up Tables in ſtead thetcot, An. 15 30. and the ke to theſe - All which 
articuiars you have in Foxes book of Act, and Men. in King Edwards 
ife, which whether they were done of the Kings meer motion, or by ad. 
vice of his Councel, or by con ſultation with his Biſhops ( for there is lit · 
tle left upon Record of the Convecatiors of that time, more then the Ars» 
ticles of the year 1552 ) ceitain I am chat there was nothing done, not 
yet pretended to be done in all theſe particulars by the authority ol Parlia- 
ments, 
Thus alſo in Qu,Elsz.4bet hr time, before the new B ſhops were well 
ſetled, and the Queen aflured of the aſtections ot her C/er g ſhe went that 
way to work in the Reformation, ch not onely her two Predeceflors, 
but all che Godly Kings ad Princes in the Jewiſh State, and many ot che 
Chriſt:4an Emperours in the Pramit ive times had done before her, in the 
well ordering of the Church and peopde committed to their care and go- 
vernment by Almighty Goc; and to that end ſhe publiſhed her Ivjurcbi. 
our, An. 1559. A book of Orde:s, An. 1561; Another of Advertiſes 
ments, An,1562,All tending unto Reformationunto the building up of / 
the new [eruſalems, wich the adviſe and counſel of the Metropolitan, and 
ſome other godly Prelat ea, who were then abe ut her, by whom they 
were agreed on and ſubſcribed. unto, before they were preſented to her, 
without the leaſt concurrence of her Court of Parliament. But when 
the times were bettet ſetled, and che firſt diſticulties of her Reign paſ- 
ſed over, ſhe left Church work to the diſpoking of Charch- men, who by 
their place aud calling were wolt proper for i and they being met in Cone 
voc ation, and thereto authoriſed as the laws required, did make and pub- 
liſh ſeveral books of ¶ anont as vix. 157 1. An. 1584. 4. 159%. Which 
being confirmed by the Queen under the broad ſeal of Egland were in 
force of Laws to all intents and purpoſes which they were firſt made; but 
deing confirmed without thoſe formal words, Her Heirs and Sweceſſorsy, 
are noc binding now, but expired together with the Queen. No A& of 
Par lament required to confirm them then, not never required ever ſince, 
onthe like - ion. A fuller evidence e cannot have, then in 
Canons of the year, 160 . being the farlt year of Ning amoi, made hy 
te cin gu oaeſ in the c-, and aufe ondly by the Kipgs. | 
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for though the old Canons were in force, which had been made before che 
ſubmiſhon of the C /ergie,as before I ſhewed ybu, which ſerved in all theſe 
wavering and unſetled times, for the perperarl Randing rule of the Chut- 
ches government; yet many new emergent ca{:s did require new rules, 
and whileſt chexe is a poſſivility of Mali moretʒ there will be a neceſſity 
of bona Leger, Now in the confirmation of theſe Cao we ſhall find 
it thus, That the Clergy being met in their Conweation, according to 
the Tenour and effect of his Majefties Wrir, his M1jeſty was pleaſed by 
virtue of his Prerogativa Royal and Supre im authority in cauſes Ecele - 
fiaſtical, to give and grant unto them by his Lettets Patents dated Apr. 13. 
and Jun. 2 5. full, tree, and Jawhull liberty, licence, power and authority, 
to convene, treat, debate, conſider, con ſult, and agree upon ſuch Ewnens,Or 
ders, Ordinancet, and Con itut iontias they ſhould think neceſſaty, fit and 
convenient for the honor and ſervice of Almighty God, the good and quiet 
of the Church, and the better government thereof from time to time, &,. 
to be kept by all perſons within this Realm, as far as lawtully, being 
members of the Church it may concern them, which being agreed on by 
che Clorgie, and by them preſented to the King, humbly requiring him to 
give his royal aſſent unto them, according to the Statute made in the 25 of 
K. H.$, and by his Majeſties Prerogative arid Supream authority in Ec- 
cleſiaſticil caules to ratifie and confirm the fame , his Majeſty was graci- 
ouſly pleaſed to confirm and ratifie them by his Letters Patents, for himy 
ſelf, hls heirs,and lawful ſucceſſours, ſtraightly — and requiring 
all his loving Subjects, diligently to obſerve, execute, and keep the ſame 
in all points, wherein they do or may concern all or any of them, No 
running to the Parliament to confirm theſe Canons, not any queſtion 
nude cill this preſent by temperate and knowing men, that there wanted 
any act for their confirmation which the law could give them. 


7. An Anſwer to the main ObjeRtions of either Party, 


Bi againſt this, all which hath been (aid befere, it will be objeRed, 
That being the Biſhops of the Church are fully and wholly Pærlia. 
mem ara, end have no more authority and juriſdiction, #if a Par lis 
ment ii dt, but that which is conferred upon — the powet 


of Pirlawangras both Sanders and Schnitipging do expreſly * 


ted; 
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ſoe ver they ſhall do or conclude upon, either in Con voc at ion, ot in more 
private conferences may be called Papliament arvaxallo, And this laft ca- 
lumny they build on che leveral-Searures 24. 87 c. 12, touching the 
ma nner of e/eft ing and eon ſecrating Arcbh- Biſheps and Biſhops, chat of 
the 1 E. 6. c. 2. appointing how they ſhall be choſen, and hat ſeals they 
ſhal ule;chele of 3 and 4Ed.6,c,12.& 5.&6,E.6.tor awthorizing of the 
book, of Ordination. But chiefly that of the 8 Eliz.c,1, tor making good 
all Acts ſince 1 EY L. in co: ſecyating any Arch Biſhop or Biſhop within 
this Realm. To give a general anſwer to each ſevetal cavil, you may pleaſe 
to know ʒ that the Biſhops as they now ſtand in the Church of England, 
derive their calling together with their auctiority and power in Spiritual 
matters, from no other hands, then thoſe of Chyyf and his Apoſtles, their 
Temporal honors and poſlcffions, from the bounty and affection onely of 
our Kings & Princes, their Eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction in cauſes Matrimo- 
nial, Teſtamentary and the like, ſot which no action lieth at the common 
Law, from continuallulage and preſctiption; and ratified and continued 
unto them in the Aag na Chart a of this Realm, and ow no more unto 
the Parliament than all ſort of ſubjects do beſides, whoſe fortunes and 
eftaces have been occaſionally and collaterally confirthod in Parliaments 
And as. for the particular Statutes which art touched upon, that of the 24 

H.8.do:honly conſtitute and ordain a way by which they might be choſl 
and conſecrated, without recourle to Rome for 2 confirmation, which fors 
merly had put the-Pyeletes to great charge and trouble; but forthe ferꝶ 

and maiiner of their conſecration, the Statute leaves it to theſe Rites 204 

Ceremonies wherewith before it was performed , and therefore Sawders 
doth not Rick to affirm, dus che Biſhops which were made in King 
Hemries days were lawtullyand Canonically ordained and conſecrated 


the Biſhops of that time, not onely being acknowledged in Queen Mas 


ries days for lawfull and Canonical Bifhops; but called on to aflift att 


conſecration of ſuch other Biſhops (Carat i Pool himſelt tor one) 28 
were promoted in her Reign, whereof ſee 44aſons book de Ainiſt. Ange 
J. c, . Next for the Statute 1 E. 6. e. 2. befides that it is 
ſatisfied in part by the fo met Anſwer as it relates to their Canon, 
cal Conſecrationg , it wos repeaeld to Termini in the fitſt of Queene 
Mariet Reigne, 'and never ſtood in ſorce nor practiſe to this day, 
That of the authorizing of the booke of Orydination in wo 
leyerall Pas liament of that King, the one a parte ante, and 
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the other 4 parte poſt , as beſole 1 told you, might indeed 
ſeeme ſome chat to the purpoſe, if any ching were wanting in 
it which had beepe- wed in che feria of the Primirive timer, 
or if the book had been compoſed in Parliament, or by Parliament 
wen, ot other wiſe received more authori:y from them, then that ic might 
be lawhully uſed and exerciſed throughout: the Kingdome, But it is plain, 
that none of theſe things were opjected iu Quren Maries dayes, 
when the P #p1i/ts ſtood malt upon cheir points, tne Ordiaal deing not 
called in, becauſe it had too much of the Parliament, bu. becauſe it had 
too tile of the Pe, and rei ſh d too ſtrongly of the Piti piety, 
And forthe S:acute of 8 of Qu. Eli⁊ ibeth, which is chiefly ſtood on, 
all chat was done therein Was no more then this, and on this occaſion, 
A queltion had been made by captious end unquiet men, and amongſt 
the ceſt by Door Bonner, ſometimes Biſhop of Louden, whether che 
Biſhops ot thoſe times were lawfully ordained or not; the reaſon of the 
doubt being this ( which I marvell Maſon did not ſ:e) becauſe che book 
of Ordinetion which was annulled and abrogated n the fitſt of Queen 
Mary. had not been yet reltored, and revived by any legal Act o: Qu, 
Elix abet hh time; which Cauſe being brought befure the Parliament in 
the 8 year of her Reign, the p irliament took notice firſt, that their not 
reſtoring of tha: booke to tix former power in terms ſignificant and 
expteſſe, was bu: Cyſu om ſſuu, and then declare, that by the & tature 
5 and 6 E. 6. it had been added to the book of Common. prayer and 
Adchumiſtt ation of the Sactameoss, as a member of it, at leaſt as an Ap- 
ptodant to it, and therefore by the Statu e 1 Ei. 2, was reſtered a. 
gain together with the ſeid book of Conran prayer, intentionally at the 
leaſt, if not in Termini, But being the words in the ſaid Statute were 
not clear enough to remove all doubts, they therefore did revive now, and 
did accordingly enact, That whatſoever had bres done by vertu of that 
Ordination, ſhould be good in Law," i s the total of the Statute, and 
this ſhewsrather in my judgement, tha: the Biſhops of the Quzens firſt 
times had too little of the parliament in them, then that they were con⸗ 
ceived to have had coo much, And ſo I come to your laſt Objection, 
which concerns the Parl:amenmt , whole entertaining all occaſions to 
manifeſt cheir power in Eccleſ aſticall maatiers , -dath ſeeme to you 
to make that groundleſle ſlander of the p4p;f#s the more fair and plow: 
ſible. py | "+7 „ 4 
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Tu true, Indeed, that many Members of both Houſes ia 
theſe latter Times, have been veen very ready to embrace all 
buſineſſes which are offered to them, out of a probable hope of 
drawing the managery of all Affairs, as well Ecvleftaſſical as Ci- 
vil, into their own hands. And ſome there are, who being they 
cannot hope to have theĩr fancies authorized in a regular way, 
do put them upon ſuch deſigns, as neither can conſiſt with 
the nature of Parliaments, nor the authority of the King, nor 
with the priviledges of the Clergy; nor, to ſay truth, with 
the eſteem and reputation of the Church of Chriſt. And this 
hath been a praQtice even as old as Wickiiffe, who in the time 
of K. R. a. addieſſed his Petition to the Parliament (as we read 
in Valſingbam] for the reformation of the Clergy,the rooting out 
of many falſe and erroneous Tenents, and tor eſtabliſhing of 
his own Doctrĩines (who though he had ſome Heat, had 
more Tares by ods) in the Church of England. And leſt he 
might be thought to have gone a way, as dangerous and un- 
juſtifiable, as it was firange and new, he laid it down for a 
pofition, That the Parliament, or Temporal Lords (where by 
the way this aſcribes no authority or power at all to the 
Houſe of Commons) might lawfully examine and reform 
the Diſorders and Corruptions ofthe Church, and a diſcovery of 
the errors and corruptĩons of it, deveſt her of all Tiches and 
Temporal endowments, till the were reformed. But for all 
this, and (more then this ) for all he was ſo ſtrongly back d 
by the Duke of Lancaffer, neither his Petition nor his 
Poſition found any welcome in the Parllament, further then 
that it made them caſt many a longing eye on the Churches 
palrimeny; or produced any other eſſect towards the work of 
re formation, hich he chiefly aimed at, then that it hath fince 
ſerved for a precezlent to Penn, Pi, and ſuch like troubleſome 
andunquiet ſpirits, to diſturb the Church, and ſet on foot 
thoſe dreams and dotages, which otherwiſe they durſt not 
publiſh, And to ſay truth, as long as the Clergy were in 
power, and had authority in Convocation to do what they 
would in matters which concerned Religion; thoſe of the 
Parliament conceived it neither ſafe nor fitting to intermeddle 
in ſuch bufineſs as concerned the Clergy, for fear of being 
queſtioned for it at the Churches _ But when that Power 

was 
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was leſſened (though it were not loft) by the ſubmiſſion of the 
Clergy to K. H. 8. and by the AJ of the Supremacy which en- 
ſued upon itzthen did the Parliaments begin to intrench upon 
the Churches Rights, to offer at, and entertain ſuch buſineſſes, 
as formerly were held peculiar to the Clergy only ; next, to 
diſpute their charters and reverſe their priviledges ; and finally, 
to impoſe ſome hard Lawes upon them. And of theſe nota- 
ble incroachments, Matthew Parker thus complains in the 
lite of Cranmer, Qua Eceleſtaſticarum legum peteſiate abdicata, popu- 
lus in Parliamento capit de rebus divinis inconſulto Clero Sancire,tum 
abſentis C'eri privilegia ſenſim detrabere, juraq, duriora quibus Cle + 
rus invitus teneretur, Conſtituere. But theſe were only tentamenta, 
offers and undertakings only, and no more then ſo. Nei- 
ther the Parliaments of K Edward, or Q. Elizabeths time knew 
what it was to make Committees for Religion, or thought it fit 
that Vzzab ſhould ſupport the A:k, though he ſaw it tot- 
tering. That was a work belonging to the Levites only, 
none of the other Tribes were to meddle with it. But as the 
Puritan FaQion grew more ſtrong and active, ſo they applyed 
themſelves more openly to the Houſes of Parliament, but 
ſpecially to the Houſe of Commons; patting all power into 
their hands, as well in Eccleſtaſtical and ſpiritual Cauſes, as in 
matters Temporal. This, amongſt others, confidently affirmed 
by Mr. Pryn, in the Epiſtle to his book called Anti-«Arminia. 
niſm, where he avers, That alour Biſh:ps, our Miniſters, our Sa- 
craments, our Conſecration, our Articles of Religion, our Homiliet, 
Common- prayer Book, yea, and all the Religion of the Church, it no 
other way pabliquely received, ſupported, or eſtabliſhed amongſt ut, 
but by Ads of Parliament. And this not only ſince the time of 
the Reformation, but that Religion and Church affairs were de- 
termined, ratified, declared, and ordered by AQ of Parliament, and 
no waies elſe, even then ghen Popery and Church-men bad the grea- 
teſt ſway. Which ſtrange aſſertion falling from the pen of ſo 
great a Scribe, was forthwith cheerfully received amongſt our 
Phariſees, who hoped'to have the higheſt places, not on- 
ly in the Synagogue, but the Court of Sanbedrim, advancing 
the Authority of Parliaments to ſo high a pitch, that by de- 
grees they faſtened on them, both an infallibility of judgement, 
and an emnipoteney of power. Nor can it be denied ( 
ca 
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deal truly with you) but that they met with many apt 
ſcholars in that Houſe, who either out of a deſite to bring all 
the griſt to their own Mill, or willing to enlarge the great 
power of Parliaments, by making new precedents for Poſterity, 
or out of faQion, or affection, or what elſe you pleaſe, be- 
gan to put their Rules in practiſe, and draw all matters 
whatſoever within the cognizance of that Court; In which 
theic embracements were at laſt ſo general, and that humour 
in the Houſe ſo prevalent; that one being once demanded, 
what they did amongſt them, returned this anſwer, That 
they were making anew Creed: Another being heard to ſay, 
That he could not be quiet in his conſcience, till the boly Text ſhould 
be confirmed by an Ad of theirs : Which paſſages, if they be 
not true and real, (as I havethem from an honeſt hand) 1 
aſſure you they are bitter jeſts. But this, although indeed it 
be the ſickneſſe and diſeaſe of the preſent Times, and little to 
the honour of the Court of Parliament, can be no prejudice 
at all to the way and means of the Reformation; amongſt ſo- 
ber and diſcerning men, the Doctrine of the Cl urch being 
ſetled, the Liturgy publiſhed and confirmed, the Canons autho- 
rized andexecuted, when no ſuch humour was predominant, 
nor no ſuch power pretended to, by both or either of the 
Houſes of Parliament, 

But here perhaps it will be ſaid that we are fallen into 
Charybdis by avoiding Scyla, and that endevouring to ſtop 
the mouth of this Popiſh Calumny, we have ſec open a wide 
gap to another no leſſe ſcandalous of the Presbyterians ; who 
being as profeſſed enemies of the Kings as the Popes Supre- 
macy, and noting that ſtrong influence which the King hath 
had in Eccleſiaſtical affairs fince the firſt attempts for Retor- 
mation, have charg'd it as reproachfully on the Church of 
England, and the Religion here eſtabliſhed, that it is Kegal at 
the beſt if not Parliamentarian,and may be called a Regal-Faith, 
and a Regal-Goſpe!. But the Anſwer unto this is caſie For 
firſt the Kings intended by the Objectors, did not act much in 
order to the Reformation (as appears by that which hath been 
ſaid) but either by the advice and cooperation of the whole 
Clergy of the Realm in their Convocations, or by the 
Counſel and conſent of the Biſhops and moſt eminent 
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Church · men in particular Conferences: which made it 
properly che work of the Clergy only, the Kings no other- 
wiſe then as it ws propounded by him, or finally con- 
firmed by the Civil Sinftion, And ſecondly, bad they done 
more in it then they did, they had been warranted ſo to do 
by the Word of God; who hath committed unto Kings and 
ſoveraign Princes a Supreme or ſupereminent power, 
not only in all watters of a Temporal, or ſecular nature, 
but in ſuch as do concern Religion and the Church ot 
Chriſt. And ſo 8 Auguſiine hath reſolved it in bis thiid 
Book againſt Creſconizs. In boc Reges ſicut iis diuinitus pra- 
cipitur : (pray you note that well) Deo ſeruium in quantum 
Reges ſunt, ſi in ſas Regno bona jubeant, wala probibeant, non ſo- 
lum que pertinent ad kumanam ſocietatem, verum etiam ad Divi- 
nam Religionem. Which words of his ſcemed fo ſignificant 
and convincing unto Hart the Feſuite, that being ſhewed the 
Tractate writ by Dr. Nowell againft Dormau the Prieſt in the 
beginning of Q_Elizateths time, and finding how the caſe 
was ſtated by that reverend perſon, he did ingenuvully con- 
ſeſſe, that there was no authority aſcribed to the Kings of 
England in Eccleſiaſtical affairs, but what was warranted un- 
to them by that place of Auguſtine. The like afficmed by him 
that cal lech himſelf Franciſcw de S. Clara, though a Feſuite 
too (that you may ſee how much more candid and ingenu- 
ous the Jeſuites are in this point then the Precbyterians) in his 
Examen of the Articles of the Church of. England. Bur hereof 
you may give me opportunity to ſpeak more hereafter, 
when you 2 the Doubts which you ſay you have, re- 
lating to the King, the Pope, and the Churches Proteſtant, 
and therefore I ſhall ſay no more of it at the preſent 
time, 
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| | had gone in order to your ſatisfaction and 
communicated my conceptions in writing to you, 
when I received your letter of the 4. of Faxuary, in which you 
ſignified the high contentment I had given you, in conde- 
ſcending to your weakneſſe, (as you pleaſed to call it) and 
freeing you from thofe doubts which lay heavieſt on you. 
And therewithall you did requeſt me to give you leave to 
propound thoſe other Scruples whch were yet behinde, rela- 
ting tothe King, the Pope and the Proteſtant Churches, ei- 
ther too little or too much looked after in the Reformation. 
And fiſt you ſay it is complained of by ſome Zelots of the 
Church of Rome, that the Pope was very hardly and unjuſtly 


dealt wich in being deprived of the Supremacy ſo long enjoyed 


and exerciſed by his predeceſſors, and that it was an inmwa- 
tion no leſſe ſtrange then dangerous to ſettle it upon the 
King. 2. That che Church of England ought not to have 
proceeded to a Mefermation without the Pope, confidered ei- 
ther as the Patriarch of the Weftern world, or the Apoſtle in 
particular of the Engliſh Nation. 3. That if a Reformation 
had been found ſo necefſary, it ought to have been done 
by a General Councel, at leaſt with the conſentand co-opera- 
tion of the Siſtec- Churches, eſpecially of thoſe who were 
engaged at the ſame time in the ſame deſigns. 4. That in 
the carrying on of the Reformation the Church proceeded ve- 
ry unadviſedly, in letting the people have the Scriptures 
and the publique Liturgie in the gr tongue, the dange- 
rous confequents whereof are now grown too viſible. 


5. That che proceedings in the point of the Common · prayer 


were meerly Regal, the body of the Clergy not conſulted 
with, or conſenting to it; and conſequently not fo Reguler 
G 3 as 
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as we fain would have it. And 6. That in the power of 
making Canons and determining matters of the Faith, the 
Clergy have fo ſettered and intangled themſelves by the Act 
of Submiſſion, that they can neither meet, deliberate, con- 
clude nor execute, but as they are enabled by the Kings au- 
tbority, which is a Vaſſallage inconfiſtent with their native 
Liberties, and not agreeable to the uſage of the Primitive 
times. Theſe are the points in which you no deſire to 
have ſatis faction, and you (hall have it in the beſt way I am 
able to do it, that ſo you may be freed hereafter from ſuch 
troubles and Diſputants, as I perceive have laboured to per- 
plex your thoughts, and make you leſſe affectionate then 
tormerly to the Church your Mother. 


1. That the Church of England did not innovate in the Eje- 
dion of the Pope, and ſetling the Supremacy in the Regal 
Crown. 


And in this point you are to know that it hath been and 


ſtill is the general and conſtant judgement of the greateſt 
Lawyers of this Kingdome, that the veſting of the Suprema- 
cy in the Crown Imperial of this Realm, was not Introdutory 
of any new Right or Power which was not in the Crown be- 
fore, but Declaratory of an old, which had been anciently 
and criginaly inherent in it, though of late Times uſurped 
by the Popes of Rome, and in Abeyance at that time, as our 
Lawyers phraſe it. And they have ſo reſolved it upon very 
good reaſons : the principal managery of affairs which con- 
cern Religion being a flower inſeparably annexed to the 
Regal Diadem, not proper and peculiar cnly to the Kings of 
England, but to all Kings and Princes in the Church of God, 
and by them exerciſed and enjoyed accordingly in their 
times and places. For who, I pray you, were the men in 
the Jewiſh Church who deſtroyed the Idols of that people, cut 
down the Groves, demoliſhed the high places, and brakein 
pieces the Brazen Serpent, when . abuſed to 7dolatry > Were 
they not the godly Kings and Princes only which ſway'd 
e Scepter of that Kingdome? And though *cis poſſible 
enough that they might do it by the counſel and advice 
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of the High Prieſts of that Nation, or of ſome of the more 
godly Prieſts and Levites (who had a zeal unto the Luw of 
the moſt high God) yet we finde nothing of it in the holy 
Scripture;zthe merit of theſe Reformations which were made oc- 
caſionally in that faulty Church, being aſcribed unto their 
Kings, and none but them, Had they done any thing in 
this which belonged not to their place and calling, or by fo 
doing had intrenched on the Office of the Prieſſt and Le- 
viter, that God who puniſhed Vzzab for attempting to ſup- 
port the Arke when he ſaw it tottering, and (mote Oftas with 
a Leproſie for burning incenſe in the Temple (things which 
the Prieſts and Levites only were to meddle in) would not 
have ſuffered thoſe good Kings to have gone unpuniſhed, or 
at leaſt uncenſured, how good ſotver their intentions and 
pretences were. Nay, on the contrary, when any thing was 
amiſſe in the Church of Fewry, the Kings, and not the Priefs 
were admoniſhed of ic, and reproved for it by the Prophets; 
which ſheweth that they were truſted with the Reformation, 
and none elſe but they. Is it not alſo ſaid of David, that he 
diſtributed the Prieſſt and Levites into ſeveral Claſſes, alotted 
to them the particular times of their Miniſtration, and de- 
ligned them unto ſeveral Offices in the publick Service?» Juſe- 
phus adding to theſe paſſages of the Holy Writ, That he em- 
poſed Hymns and Songs to the Lord bis God, and made them to be 
ſung in the Congregation, as an eſpecial part of the publick Liturgy. 
Of which, although ic may be ſaid that he compoled thoſe 
Songs and Hymns by vertue of his Prophetical Spirit, yet he im- 
poſed them on the Church, appointed ſinging-men to ling 
them, and preſcribed Veſtments alſo to thefe ſinging-men, by 
no other power then the regal only: None of the Prieſts 
conſulted in ĩt, ſor ought yet appears. 

The like authority was exerciſed and enjoyed by the 
Chriſtian Emperors, not only in their calling Councels, and 
many times aſſiſting at them, or preſiding in them by them- 
ſelves, or their Deputies, or Commiſſioners; but alſo in 
confirming the Acts thereof. He that conſults the Cide and 
N,veles in the Civil Lawes, will finde the beſt Princes to have 
been moſt active in things which did concern Religion, 
in regulating matters of the Church, and ſetting out theis 
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Inperial Edifs for ſuppreſſing of Hereticky, Quad Im eratori 
cum Eecleſia? What hath the Emperor to do in matters 
which concern the Church? is one of the chief Brand marks 
which Optatus ſets upon the Donatiſis. And though fome 
Chriſtians of the Eaſt have in the way of ſcorn had the name 
of Melchites (men of the Kings Religion, as the word doth 
intimate) becauſe they adhered unto thoſe Dofrines which 
the Emperors, agreeable to former Councels, had confirmed 
and ratified : yet the beſt was, that none but SeTaries and 
Hereticks put that name upon them. Neither the men, nor 
the Religion was a jot the worſe. Nor did they only deal 
in matters of Exterior Order, but even in Dodrinals, matters 
intrinſecal to the Faith; tor which their Enoticon ſet out by 
the Emperor Zeno for ſetling differences in Religion, may 

be proot ſufficienty 
The like authority was exerciſed and enjoyed by. Charles 
the Great, when he attained the Weffern Empire, as the Ca» 
pitulars publiſhed in his Name, and.in the names of his Suc- 
ceſſors, do moſt clearly evidence; and not much leſſe en joy- 
ed and practiſed by the Kings of England in the elder Times, 
though more obnoxious to the. power of the Pope of Rome, 
by reaſon of his Apaſtleſbip (if I may fo call it) : the Chri- 
ſtian Faith being firſt preached unto the Engliſh Saxons, by 
ſuch as he employed in that holy Work. The inſtances 
whereof diſperſed in ſeveral places of our Enz/iſh Hiſtories, 
and other Monuments and Records which concern this 
Church, are handſomely ſummed up together by Sir Ed- 
ward Coke in the fift part of bis Reports, it I well remember; 
but Iam ſure in Cagdries Caſe, entituled, De Jure Regi Ec- 
cleſiaſtico. And though Parſons (the Feſuite) in his Anſwer 
unto that Report, hath took much pains to vindicate the 
Popes Supremacy in this Kingdome, from the firſt planting of 
the Goſpel among the Saxons; yet all he hath effected by ir, 
proves no more then this, That the Popes, ty permiſſion of ſome 
weak Princes, did exerciſe a kinde of concurrent juriſdiction 
bere with the Kings themſelves, ut came not. to the full and entire 
Supremacy, till they had brought all other Kings and Princes of the 
Weſtern Empire 1 nay, even the Emperors themſelves under their 
commard. So that when the Supremacy was recognized * 
| the 
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the Cleręy in their Convocation to K. H. 8. it was only the re- 
| floring of him to his proper and original power, invaded by 
| the Popes of theſe later Ages; though poſſibly the Title of 
| ſupreme Head ſeemed to have ſomewhat in it of an Innovation. 
| At which Title, when the Papifts generally and Calvin in his 
| Comment on the Prophet Amos, did ſeem to be much ſcan- 
| daliz:d, it was with much wiſdome changed by Q. Elizabeth 
| into that of ſupreme Governour, which is fill in uſe. And 
| when that alſo would not down with ſome queaſie ſto- 

machs, the Queen her ſelf by her Injundions, publiſhed in 
| the firſt year of her Reign, and the Clergy in their Book of 
; Articles agreed upon in Convocation about tive years aſter, did 
F 
f 


declare and fignifie, That there was no authority in [cred matters 

contained under that Title, but that only Prerogative which had b:en 

given alwaiesto all godly Princes in boly Scriptures by God bimſelf ; 
that is, That they ſhould rule all Eftates and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they be Eccleſiaſtical or Temporal, 
: and to reſtrain, wich the Civil Sword, the ſtubborn and evil diert; 
a 45 alſo to exclude thereby the Biſhop of Rome from having any ju- 
riſdiftion in the Realm of England, Artic. 37. Lay this unto 
the reſt before, and cell me (if you can) what hath been 
ated by the Kings of England in the Reformation of Reli- 
gion, but what is warranted unto them by the practiſe and 
example of the moſt godly Kings of Fewry, ſeconded by the 
moſt godly Emperors in the Chriſtian Church, and by the 
uſage alſo of their own Predeceſſors in this Kingdome, till 
Papal Uſurpation carried all before it. And being that all 
the Popes pretended to in this Realm was but Uſurpation, 
it was no wrong to take that from him which be had no right 
to, and to reſtore it at the laſt to the proper Owner. Nei- 
ther preſcription on the one ſide, nor diſcontinuance on the other, 
change the caſe at all : that noted Maxim of our Lawyers 
that no preſcription bindes the King (or Nullum tempus occurrit 
Regi, as their own words are) being as good againſt the 
Pope, as againſt the Subject. 

This leads me to the ſecond part of this Diſpute, che 
diſpoſſeſſing of the Pope of that ſupreme Power, ſo long en- 
joyed and exerciſed in this Realm by his Predecefſors. To 
which we ſay that though the pretenſions of the Pope were 
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antient, yet they were not primitive: and therefore we may an- 
ſwer in our Saviours words, Ab initio non ſuit fic, it was not 
ſo ſtom the beginning. For it is evident enough in the 
courſe of tory, that the Pope neither claimed nor exerciſed 
any ſuch Supremacy within this Kingdome in the firſt Ages 
of this Church, nor in many after; till by gaining from 
the King the Inveſtiture of Biſhops under Henry the 1. the 
exemption of the Clergy from the Courts of Juſtice ander 
Henry the 2. and the ſ»bmiſſion of King John to the See of 
Rome, they found themſelves of ſtrength ſufficient to make 
good their Plea. And though by the like artifices, ſecon- 
ded by ſome Texts of Scripture,” which the ignorance of 
thoſe times incouraged them to abuſe as they pleaſed, they 
had attained the like Supremacy in France, Spain, and Ger- 
many, and all the Churches of the Weſt : yet his incroach- 
ments wers oppoſed, and his authority diſputed 2 all 
occaſions, eſpecially as the light of Letters did begin to 
ſhine. lnſomuch as it was not only determined eſſentially 
in the Councel of Conſtance (one of the Imperial Cities of 
High Germany) that the Councel was above the Pope; and his 
Authority much curbed by the Pragmatick Senftion, which 
thence took beginning : but Gerſon the learned Chancellor 
of Paris wrote a full Diſcourſe, entituled, De auferibilitate 
Pape, touching the totall abrogating of the Papal Office; 
which certainly he had never done in caſe the Pqpall Office 
had been found eſſential and of intrinſecal concernment to 
the Church of Cbriſt. According to the Poſition of that 
learned man the greateſt Princes in theſe times did look up 

on the Pope and the Papall power as an Excreſcence at the 
beſt in the body myftical ; ſubje& and fic to be pared off at 


occaſion ſerved-: though on (elf-ends, Reaſons of State, and 


to ſerve their ſeveral turns by him as their needs required, 
they did and do permit him to continue in his former great- 
neſſe. For Lewis the 11. King of France in a Councel of bis 
own Biſhops held at Lions, cited Pope 7ulius the 2. to appear 
before him: and Lauſtrech Governour of Millaine under Fran- 
cis the 1. conceived the Popes authority to be ſo unneceſſary 
(yeaeven in Italy ic ſelf ) that. taking a diſpleaſure againſ} 
Leo the 10. he outed him of all his juriſdiction wind 
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that Dukedome, anno 1528. and ſo diſpoſed of all Eccleſiaſti- 
call affairs; ut præſedo ſacris Bigorrano Epiſetpo onmie-ſine 
Romani Pontificis autoritate admin ſtrarentur, as Thuanus bath 
it, that the Church there was ſupremely governed by the 
Biſhop of Bigerre (a Biſhop of the Church of France) with- 
out the intermedling of the Pope at all. The like we finde 
to have been done about ſix years after, by Charles the fift 
Emperor and King of Spain, who being no leſſe diſpleaſed 
with Pope Clement the 7. aboliſhed the Papall power and ju- 
riſdiction out of all the Churches of his Kingdomes in 
Spain. Which though it held but fora while, (till the 
breach was cloſed) yet left he an example by it (as my Au- 
thor noteth)) Eccleſiaſticam diſciplinam citra Romani naminis au- 
toritatem poſſe conſervari, that there was no neceſſity of a Pope 
atall, And when K Henry the 8. following theſe examples, 
had baniſhed the Popes authority out of his Dominion, Re- 
ligion ſtill remaining here as before it did (the Popes Su- 
premacy not being at that time an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 
as ĩt hath ſince been made by Pope Piu the 4.) that Act of 
his was much commended by moſt knowing men, in that 
without more alteration in the face of the Church Romane 
ſedis exuiſſet obſequium (ſaith the Author of the Tridentine 
Hiſtory) he had treed himſelf and all his ſubjects from ſo 
great a Vaſſa!lage. Now as K. Henry the 8. was not the firſt 
Chriftian Prince, who did de fatto abrogate the Popes au- 
thority : ſo was he not the laſt that thought ic might 
be abrogated if occafion were. For to ſay nothing of 
King Edwerd the 6. and Queen Elizabeth two of his Succeſ- 
ſors, who followed his example in it: we finde it to have 
been reſolved on by K Henry the 4. of France, who queſti- 
onleſſe had made the Archbiſhop of Bourges the Patriarch of 
the Gallicane Church, and totally withdrawn ic from acknow- 
ledging of the authority of the See of Rome, had not Pope 
Clemem the 8. (much againſt his will) by che continual 
ſolicitations of Cardinal D' Oſſat, admitted him to a formal 
Reconciliation, on his laſt falling off to popery. How neer 
the Signeury of Venice was to have done the like, enno 1608. 
the Hiſtory of the Interdig, or of the Quarrels berwixt that 
State and Pope Faul the 5. doth moſt plainly ſhew. This 
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makes it evident, that in the judgement and eſteem of moſt 
Chriſtian Pi inces (in other chings of the Religion of the 
Church of Rome) the Popes Supremacy was looked upon as an 
incroachment; and therefore might be abrogated upon bet- 
ter realons, then it had formerly been admitted in their ſe - 
veral Kingdomes. By conſequence the doing of it herein 


England, neither ſo injurious or unjuſt as your Zelots 
make it. 


2. That the Church of England might proceed to a Refor- 


mation without the Approbation of the Pope or Ghurch of 
Rome. | 


But here you ſay it will be replied, that though the Pope 
be not conlidered as the Supreme Head or Univerſal Paſtor 
of the Church; with reference whercunto his ſuper eminent 
juriſdiction was diſputed in the former times: yet ic cannot 
be denied with reaſon, but that he is the Patriarch of theſe 
Weſtern Churches, and the Apoſile in particular of the Eng- 


liſþ Nation. In theſe reſpe&s no Reformation of the Church 
to be made without him: eſpecially, conſidering that the 
Church of England at that time was a Member of the Church 
of Rome, and therefore to act nothing in that kinde but by 
conſent of the whole; according to that known Maxim of 
the Schools, Turpis eſt pars ea que toti ſus non cokereat. This 
though it bea Triple Cord, will be eahly broken. For firſt 
the Pe pe is not the Patriarch of the Weſt. One of the Patri- 
arcs of the Weſt we (hall eaſily grant him; but that he is the 
Patriarch we will by no means yeeld. To tell you why we 
dare not yeeld it, I muſt put you in minde of theſe parti- 
culars: 1. That all Biſhops in reſpe& of their Office or 
Epiſcopality are of equall power, whether they be of Rome or 
Rhegium, of Conſtantinople or Engubium, of Alexandria or of Ta- 
nais, as S. Hierom hath it, Poteniia divitiarum & paupertotis bu- 
militas vel ſublimiorem vel inferiorem Epiſcopum non facit. A plen- 
tiſul Revenue and a ſorry Competency makes not (ſaich he) one 
Biſhop higher then another in regard of his office, though 
poſlibly of more eſteem and reputation in the eyes of men. 
2. That in reſpect to Polity and external order, the Biſhops 
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antiently were diſpoſed of into Sub et ſupra, according, to the 
Platform of the Roman Empire, agreeableto the good old Rule 
which we finde mentioned, though not made in the general 
Councel of Chalcedon, that is to ſay, 'Exranmanxer i mitts &c. 
The government of the Church is to be fitted and accommodated to the 
Civil State. 3. That the Roman Empire was divided anti- 
ently into 14 Juridical Circuits, which they called Dicceſſer, 
reckoning the Præfecture of Rome for one of the number: 
fix of the which, that is to ſay the Dioceſſcs of Lalie, Africk, 
Spain Britain, Gaul, and Illyricum occidentale, beſides the P:#- 
ſecture gf che City, were under the command of the Weſtern 
Emperors, after the Empire was divided into Eaſſ apd Welt. 
4. That in the P æſecture of the City of Rome were, contai- 
ned no more then the Provinces ot Latium, Tuſcia, Picenum 
Suburbicatium, Samnum, Apulia, and Calabria, Brutium and Lu- 
cania, in the main land of Italy, together with the Iſlands of 
Sicilie, Corſica and Sardinia. 5. That every Province having, 
ſc veral Cities, there was (agreeable to this model) a Biſhop 
placed in every City, a Metropolitan in the chief City. of each 
Province, who had aſuperintendence over all the Biſhops, 
and in each Dioceſſe, a Primate ruling in chief over the Metro- 
politans of the ſeveral Provinces, And 6. though at firſt only 
the three Primates or Arch-biſhaps of Rome, Antioch, and 
Ali xandri a, commonly and in vulgar ſpeech had the name of 
Patriarchs, by reaſon of the wealth and greatueſſe of thoſe 
Cities (che greateſt of the Roman Empire, and the chief of 
Exrope, Aſia, and Africa) to which the Biſhops of Hieruſalem 
and Conſiaminople were after added: yet were they all of «qual 
power among themſelves, and ſhincd with as full a ſplendor 
in their proper Orbes as any of the Pupes then did in the 
Sphere of Rome, receiving all their light from the Sun of 
righteouſneſſe, not borrowing it from one another; for which 
the ſo much celebrated Canon of the Nicene Councel may 
may be proot ſuflicient. If not the Edicts of Juſſinian ſhall 
come in to help, by which it was decreed that, all Appeals in 
point of grievance ſhould lię from the Biſhop to the Metropo- 
litan, and from the Metropolitans unto the Primates (the 
Patriarchs as he cals them) of the ſeveral Dioceſſ:s. By which 
accompt it doth appear that the Patriarchate of Rome was an- 
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ciently confined within the Præſecture of that City: in 
which reſpect as the Provinces ſubjeR to the Pope were by 
| Ruffinus called Regione Suburbicariæ, or the City Provinces; 
ſo was the Pope himſelf called Vrbicus, or the City-Biſhop by 
Optatns Afer. 
To prove this point more plainly by particular inftances, 
I ſhall take leavetotravel over the Weftern Disceſſet, to ſee 
what marks of Independence we can finde among them: ſuch 
as diſſenting in opinion from the Church of Rome, or ad- 
heringurito different ceremonies and formes of worſhip, or 
otherwiſe ſtanding in defence of their own authority. And 
firſt the Dioceſſe of ah, though under the Popes noſe (as 
we uſe to ſay) was under the command of the Archbiſhop 
of Millaine, as the Primate of it: which City is therefore cal- 
led by Athanaſiu Milpimnus IL, the Metropolis or chief 
City of Taly. The Saturdaies faſt obſerved at Rome and not 
at Milaine, (Quando Rome ſum je juno Sabbato, quum bie (um non 
jejuno Sabbato, as S. Ambroſe hath it) ſhewes clearly that the 
one had no dependence upon the other. And yet the diffe- 
rence of Divine Offices or Formes of worſhip is a more preg- 
nant proof then this: the Churches of Millaiz officiating 
for many apes by a Liturgie which S. Ambroſe had a ſpecial 
hand in; they of the Patriarchate of Rome following the old 
Roman Miſals, not fully finiſhed and compleated till the 
time of Pope Gregory. Whence the diſtinction of Eccleſie Am- 
broſiane & Eccleſie Gregoriana, extant in Bonaventure and others 
of the writers of the later times. Croſſe we the Seas unto 
the Dioceſſe of Africk, governed in chief by the Primate or 
Archbiſhop of Carthage : and there we finde S. Cyprian deter- 
mining againft Pope Stephen in the then controverted caſe of 
Rebaptization ; and calling him (in his Epiſtle to Pompeius) 
an obſlinate and preſumptuous man, anda fauter of Here- 
ticks : no very great tokens of ſubje&ion, if you mark it 
well. Theerror of his judgement in the —4 debated I 
regard not here; but I am ſure that in defence of his au- 
thoricy and jurlſdiction, he was right enough: and therein 
ſtrongly ſeconded by the African Church, oppoſing the in- 
croachments of -Zoſimus, Boni face, and Celeſtine, ſucceeding 
one another in the Roman Patriarchate ; prohibiting all 75 
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pealt to Rome in the Councels of Mileris and Caribage; and 
finally excomunicating Lupicinus for appealing to Pope Leo 
the firſt, contrary tothe rites and liberties of the African 
Chucch. Next for the Dioceſſe of Spain, I look upon the Mu- 
fſarabick Liturgie compoſed by Iſidore, Archbiſhop of Sevil, and 
univerſally received in all the Churches of that Continent 
for as unqueſtionable a character of ſelf- ſubſiſtency as the 
Ambrofian Office was in the Church of Millain: the Roman 
or Gregorian Miſſal not being uſed in all this Countrey till 
the year 1083. At which time one Bernard a Frenchman and 
a great ſtickler in behalf of the Roman Ceremonies, being 
made Archbiſhop of Toledo, by practiſing with A4Mfonſo the 
then King of Caſtile, firft introduced the Roman Miſſall into 
ſome of the Churches of that City, and after by degtees in- 
to all the reſt of thoſe Kingdomes : foon after the Chu-- 
ches of France, the greateſt and moſt noble part of the Gal- 
lick Dioceſſe, they were originally under the authority of 
the Biſhop of Lions, as their proper Primate, not owing any 
ſuit or ſervice to the Court of Rome; but ſtanding on their 
own Baſis, and acting all things of themſelves as the others 
did. Thefreedome wherewith Irene the renowned Biſh »p 
of that City reproved the raſhneſſe of Pope Victor (in the 
Caſe of Eaſter) not well becoming an inferior Biſhop to the 
Supreme Paſtor ; ſhewes plainly that they food on even 
ground, and had no advantage of each other in refpe&t of 
ſub & ſupra, as Logicians (ay : notwithſtanding that more 
powerful Prindipalicy (potentior- prineipalitas, as the Latin: 
hath ic) which Ireneu did allow him over thoſe at home. 
But a more evident proof of this there can hardly be then 
thoſe large liberties and freedomes which the Church Galli- 
can doth at this time enjoy; the remainders paſt all doubt 
of thoſe ancient rights which under their own Patriarch 
they were firſt poſſeſſed of: not ſuffering the Decrees of the 
Councel of Trent (chat great (ſupporter of the Popedome) 
to take place amongſt them, but as inſenſibly and by the 
practiſes of ſome Biſhops they were introduced; curbing 
the Popes exorbitant power by the pragmetick, Sanclion, and 
by the frequent Judgements and Arteſſi of: Parliament: in- 
ſomuch as. a Book of Cardinal Bellarminet tending to w 
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; advancement of the Papall Monarchy, and another writ by 
Becanus the Jeſuite enticuled Controverſia Anglicana in mainte- 
nance of the Popes ſupremacy, were ſuppteſſed and cen'ured, 
anno 1612. Another writ by Gaſper Schioppius to the ſame ef. 
te& (but with far leſſe modeſty) being at the ſame time 
burnt by the hands of the Hangman. Finally, tor the Chur- 
ches of che Dioceſſe of Britain (thoſe of Illyricum lying too 
far offto be brought in here) they had their own Primate 
alſo the Archbiſhop of Jork, and under him two Metropo- 
litans, the Biſhops of Londen and Caer-leon. And for a chara- 
Rer of their Fiecdome or ſelf-ſubſiſtence, they had four diffe- 
rent cuſtomes from the Church ot Rome, as in the Tonſure, 
and the keeping of the Feaſt of Eaſter, wherein they followed 
the Tradition of the Eaſtern Churches: So firm withall in 
their obedience to their own Primate, the Archbiſhop of 
Caer-leon on Uſb (the only Archbiſhop of three which be- 
fore they had) that they would hy no means yeeld ſubje&i- 
on unto Auguſtine the Monk, the ficft Archbiſhop of the Ex- 
liſh, though he came armed amongſt them with the Popes 
authority. Nor would they afterwards ſubmit unto his 
ſucceſſors, though backed by the authority of the Kings 
of England,acknowledging no other Primate but the Biſhop of 
St. Davids (to which the Metropolitan See was then tranſla- 
ted) untill the time of Henry the 2. when the greateſt part of 
South Wales and the City of S. Davids it (elf was in poſſeſſi- 
on of the Engliſh. Theſe were the Patriarchs or Primates of 
the Weſtern Churches, and by theſe Primates the Church 
was either governed fingly (but withall ſupremely ) 'in theic 
ſeveral Dioceſſes, (taking the word Dioceſe in the former 
notion) or in conjunction each with other by their letters 
of advice and intercourſe, which they called Litera Formatas 
and Communicatorias. You ſee by this that though the Pope 
was one of the Weſtern Patriarchs, yet was he not originally 
and by primitive Inſticution, either the Patriarch of the Weſt, 
(that is to ſay not the only one) nor could pretend unto 
their Kights, as any of their Sees were ruined by the barba- 
rous Nations: and confequently his conſent not neceſ- 
ſary to a Reformation beyond the bounds of his own Patriar- 
chate, under that pretence. 
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Let us next ſee what power he can lay claim unto, as the 
Apoſile in particular of the Engliſh Nation. Which memorable 
title I ſhall never grudge him. | know well not only that the 
wife of Ethelbert King of Kent, a Chriſtian and a daughter of 
France had both her Chappel and her Chappellane in the 
Palace Royal, before the firſt preaching of Auſtin the Monk; 
but that the Britains living intermixt with the Saxons for ſo 
long a time, may be ſuppoſed in probability and reaſon to 
have gained ſome of them to the Faith.. But let the Pope 
enjoy this honour, let Gregory the Great be the Apoſtle of the 
Engliſh Saxons, by whom that Auguſtine was ſent hither : yet 
this enticuleth his Succeſſors to no higher Prerogatives then 
the Lords own Apoſtles did think fit to claim in Coun- 
treys which they had converted. For neither were the Eng- 
liſh Saxons Baptized in the name of the Pope (they had been 
then Gregoriazi and not Chriftiani) ; or looked upon him as 
the Lord of this part of Gods beritage, but as an helper to their joy. 
S. Paul the Apoſtle of the Gentiles did diſclaim the one; 
S. Peter the Apoſtle of the Fewer did difſwade the other. The 
Anglican Church was abſolute and Independent from the firſt 
beginning, not tyed ſo much as to the Ceremonies of the 
Church of Rome: it being left by Gregory to the diſcret ion 
of Auguſlize, out of the Rites and Rubriek of ſuch Churches 
as he met with in his journey hicher (theſe of Italie and 
France he means) to conſtitute a form of worſhip for the 
Church of England. And for a further proof hereof, he that 
conſults the Saxon Councels collected by that learned and 
induſtrious Gentleman Sir H Spelman, will finde how little 
there was in them of a Papal influence, from the firſt planting 
of che Goſpel to the Norman Conqueſt, If we look lower 
we ſhall finde, that the Popes Legat a Latere whenſoever ſent, 
durſt not ſet foot on Engliſh ground, till he was licenſed 
and indemnified by the Kings Authority: but all Appeals in 
caſe of grievance were to be made (by a Decree of Henry 
the 2.) from the Archdeacon to the Biſhop, from the Biſhop 
to the Metropolican, Et fi Archiepiſcopus defecerit in juſtitia ex- 
bibenda, ad Dominum Regem deveniendum eſt poſtremo, and laſt 
of all from the Metropolitan to the King himſelf; no 4p- 
peal hence unto the Pope az in n that the Cry 
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ofthis land had a ſelſ-autbority of treating and concluding 
in any buſineſſe which concerned their own peace and happi- 
neſſe, without reſorting to the Pope for a confirmation. Out 
of which Canons and Determinations made amongſt our 
fe lves, Lindwood compoſed his Provincial (though framed ac. 
cording to the method of the Roman Decrete!) to be the ſtan- 
ding body of oui Cu- Lan: that on the other fide neither 
the Canon of that Church, or Decratals of the Popes were 
concluding here, but either by a voluntary ſubmiſhion of 
ſowe tau ning and ambitious P:elates, or as they were re- 
ceived Synodically by the Engliſþ Cle: gy ; of which the con- 
fiitutions made by Oiheand Othebin Legats « dere from the 
Pope may be proof luſficient: aud finally that Anſchn che 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was welcomed by Pope Vrbanthe 2. 
to the Councel of Bari in Apulia, kngquan akeriw vibes Papa, as 
in Willam of Malmesbury ; tanguem Patriarcham & Apoſtolicum, 
as John Capgravehath ic, as che Pape, Patriarch, and Apoſto- 
lick Paftor of another World { Diviſer orbe Britarvos, as you 
know who ſaĩd ). Which ticles queſtionleſſe th: P pe would 
never have conſtrred upon him, had he not been as abſolute 
and ſupteme in his own juriſdiction (ſucceeding in the Pa- 
triarchal Rights of the Britifþ Dioceſſe ) as the Pape was with - 
in the Churches tubje& unto his Authority. And this per - 
haps mięht be the reaſon why Innocent the 2. beſtowed on 
Theobald (the third from Anſelm) and on bis Swcceflors in 
that See, the Title of Legati nati ; that they might ſeem to aft 
rather in the time to come as Servants and Minifters to the 
Pope, then as the Primates and chick Paſtors of the Church of 
England, And by all this it may appear that the Popes - 
fileſhip was never looked on here as a Matter of ſo griat con- 
cernment, that the Church might not Jawfully proceed to 
a Reformation. without his allowance and conſent. Were 
chat plea good, the Germans might not lawfully have refor- 
med themſelves, without the allowance of the Engliſh : it 
be ing evident in ſtory that not only Boniface Archbiſhop of 
Mentz, called generally the Apoſile of Germany, Was an Eng- 
gli man; but that Villikald the ſicſt Bilbop- of Eyſtel, Willbed 
the ficſt Biſhop ot Bremen, Willibrod the firftBiſhop of Utreabt, 
Swibert che firſt Biſhop of Virdew, and the fi dt AT 2 
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thoſe parte were of England alſo Men inſtigated to this 
great work (all except the firſt) not ſo much by the Popes 
zeal as their own great piety. 

By this that bath been faid it is clear enough that the 
Church of Elend at the time of the Reformation, was not in- 
deed a Member of the Church of Noe, under the Pope as the 
chief Paſtor and Supreme Head of the Church of CHRIST: but 
a Fellow-member with it of that Body Myſtical! whereof 
CHRIST only is the Head, part of that flock whereot he on- 
ly is che Shepherd: a ſiſter Church to that of Rome, though 
with relation to the time of her laſt converſion, but a 
younger Sifter. And if a Fellow-member and a Sifter- 
Church, ſhe might make aſe of that authority which na- 
turally and originally was veſted in her, to reform her (elf, 
without the leave of the particular Church of Rome, or any 
other whatſoever of the Sifter-Churches. The Church is 
likened to a City in the Book of God, a City at unity in it 
ſelf, as the pſalmiſt cals it ; and as a City it con fiſteth of ma- 
ny houſes, and in each houſe a ſeveral and particular Family. 
Suppoſe this C viſued with ſome general ſickneſſe, may not 
each family take care to preſerve it ſelf, adviſe with the Phy- 
firian, and apply the Remedy, without conſulcing wich the 
reſt? Or if conſulting with the reft,muft they needs ask leave 
alſo of the Mau or principal Magiſtrate, take counſel with 
no other Doctors, and follow no other courſe of Phy lick 
then ſuch as he commends unto them, or impoſeth on them ? 
Or muſt the leſſer languiſu irremediably under the calami- 
ty,becauſe the greater and more potent Families do not like 
the cure ? Aſſuredly it was not ſo in the primitive times, when 
it was held a commendable and lawfull thing for National 
and particular Churches to reform ſuch errors and corrupti- 
ons as they found amongſt them; nor in the Church ot Ju- 
dab neither, when the Idolatries of their Neighbours had got 
ground upon them. Though Iſracl tranſgreſſ-, It not Judah fin, 
faith the Prophet Hoſea chap. 4. Yet Iſrael was the greater 
and more numerous people. Ten Tribes to two; two of the 
ten the eldiſt ſons of their Father Jacob, all of them older 
then Benjamin whe laft begotten, being the ſecond of the two: 
which notwithſtanding the Kings ot Judab might and did 
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proceed to a Reformation; though thoſe oſ Iſrael did reſuſe to 
co-operate with them. The like was alſo done de fad and 
de jure too in the beſt and happieſt · times of Chriflianity : there. 
being many errors and unſound opinions condemned in the 
Councels ot Gangra, Aquilia, Cartiage; Mikvis 3 and not a 
tew cortuptions in the pradlical part of Religion reformed 
in the Sy nods of Eilers, Laodioca, Arles, and others in the, 
tourth Century of the Church: without adviſing or con- 
ſulting with the Kean Oracle, or running to the Church 
of Rome for a confirmation of their Actꝭ and doings ; though 
at that time inveſted with a greater and more powerful princi, 
zality then the others were. No ſuch regard hid in choſe 
tines to the Church of Rome, though the elder Siſter, but 
that another National Church might reform without her: 
nor any ſuch conſideration had of the younger Siſters, that 
one ſhould tarry for another till chey all agreed, though 
poſſibly they might all be ſenhble of the inconvenicncegand 
all alike deſirous of a ſpeedy Remedy. But of this more anon 
in Anſwer to the next Objections. 4 
Proceed we now a little further, and let us grant for once 
that the Church of England was a Member at that time of 
the Church of Rome, acknowledging the Pope for the Head 
thereof: yet this could be no hindrance to a , Reformation, 
when the pretended Head would not yeeld unto it, or that 
tha Members could not meet to conſult about it. Tie whole 
Body of the Church was in ill condition, every part un- 
ſound, but the diſeaſe lay chiefly in the bead it ſelf, grown 
monſtroully too great for the reſt of the Members. And 
ſhould the whole body pine and-languiſh without hope of 
eaſe, becauſe the Head (I mean ftill the pretended Head) would 
not be purged of ſome ſuperfluous and noxious humours 
occaſion ing giddinefle in the brain, dimneſſe in the eye, deaſ- 
neſſe in the ear, and in a word, a general and ſad diſtem- 
per unto all the Members? The Pope was grown to an ex- 
orbitant height both of pride and power; the Court of 
Rome wallowing (as in a courſe of proſperous fortunes) in 
all voluptuouſnefſe and ſenſuality. Nothirg fo ſeared 
amongſt them as a Reformation, whereby they knew that an 
abatement muſt be made of their pomp and pleaſure, 2 
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theſe corrupt ions and abuſes as of many others complaint 
had formerly been made, by Armachanw, Groſthead Biſhop 
of Lincoln, S. Bernard, Nie. de Clemangu, and other conſcien- 
tious men in theic ſeveral Countieys :not a H errors noted 
and informed againſt by Nichliffe, Jobn ol Huw, &c. But they 
complained to a deaf Auer, who was reſolved no to hear the 
voice of thoſe chat mert, cl armed they never ſo wiſely. The C urch 
mean while was in a very ill condition, when he that ſhould 
preſcribe the cure, was become the ſickneſſe. Contidering 
therefore that a Reformation could not be obtained by the 
Popes conſent, there was no remedy but that it muſtbe 
made without it. The Molten Caf modelled by the Egyptian 
Apis, and the Altar patterned from Dam iſcus, had made the 
Iſraelites (in all probability) as great idolaters as their nei ch · 
beurs, if che High prieſts that ſet chem up might have hall 
their wils. Nor had it been much better with the Church ot 
CHRIST, it «frianiſm could not have bcen ſuppreſſed in par- 
ticular Churches, becauſe Liberics Pope of Rome, (ſuppoling 
him to be the Head ofthe Church in general ) had ſub(cri- 
bed unto it, and that noerror and corruption could have 
been reformed, which any of the Popes hy Graves I am 
very loth to open) had been guilty of, but by their per- 
miſſion. The Church now were in worle eftate under Chriſtian 
Princes, then when it ſuffered under the power and ty- 
ranny of the Heathen Emperors, it it wece not Jawful for 
particular Churches to provide for their own ſafety and 
ſalvation, without reſorting to the Pope: who cannot 
every day be ſpoke with, and may (when ſpoken with) be 
preſſed with ſo many inconveniences nearer hand, as 
not to be at leiſure to attend ſuch buſineſſes as lie further 
off. And therefore it was well (aid by Danet the French Am- 
baſſador when he communicated to the Pope his Maſters 
purpoſe ot Reforming the Galieen Church by a National 
Councel : If (ſaid he) Paris were en fire, would you not count the 
Citizens either F cols, or Mad-men, if they ſhould ſend ſo far as Tibet 
for ſome water to quench it, the River of Scine running through the 
City, and the Marne ſo near it ? 
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3. That the Church of England might lawfully preceed to 4 
Reformation with:ut the help of «a General Councel, 
or calling in the aid of the Proteſtant Churches. 


But here you ſay it is objected, that if a Reformation were 
ſo neceſſary as we ſeem to make it, and that the Pope was 
never like to yeeld unto it, as the caſe then ſtood ; it ought 
to have been done by a General Ceuncel,according to the uſage 
of the Primitive times. I know indeed that General Councels 
(ſuch as are commonly ſo called) are of excellent uſe, and 
that the name thereoſ is ſacred and of high eſteem. But yet 
I prize them not ſo highly as Pope Gregory did, who ranked 
the four firſt General C-uncels with the four Evangeliſts : nor 
am Iof opinion that they are ſo necefſaty to a Reformation 
either in point of Faith or corruption of manners, but 
that the buſineſs of the Chuech may be done without them; 
Nay, might | be ſo bold as to lay my naked thoughts before 
you (asI]think I may) you would there finde it to be ſome 
part of my Belief that there never was, and never can be ſuch 
a thing as a General Councel truly and properly ſo called: 
that is to ſay, ſuch a General Councel to which all the Biſhops 
of the Church (admĩting none but ſuch to the power of vo- 
ting) have bin or can be called together by themſelves or 
their Proxies. Theſe which are commonly fo called, as thoſe 
of Nice, Conſtantinople, Fpbeſw, Chalcedon, were only of the Fr:- 
lates ot the Roman Empire. Chri'tian Churches exiſt- 
ing at that time in Ethiepia and the Kingdome of Perfia 
(which made up no ſmall part of the Church of Chritt) 
were neither preſent at them, nor inviced to them, And yer 
not all the P.clates neither of the Roman Empire, nor ſome 
from every Province of it did attend that ſervice: choſe Coun» 
cels only being the Aſſemblies of ſome Eaſtern Biſhops, ſuch 
as could moſt conveniently be drawn together: few of the 
Wefiern Churches (none at all in ſome) having or liſt or 
leiſuretor ſo Jong a journey: For in the ſo much cele- 
bratcd Councel of Nice, there were but nine Biſhops fent 
from France, but two from Africk, one alone from Spain, none 
from the Dioceſe of Britain, and out of Italy, which lay 
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neareſſ to ir, none but two Priefts appeared at all, and thoſe 
as Legati from the Pope, not authoriſed to repreſent the 
halian Churches; ſo that of 318 Biſhops which were there 
aſſemdſed, there were but twelve in all, (beſide: the Lrgats of 
the Pupe) for the Weftern Churches: too great a diſpropor- 
tion tt entitle it to the name of General. And yet this was 
more General then the reft that followed : there being no 
Biſhops. of the Weſt at all in the ſecond and third, but the 
Popes themſelves : and in the 4 none but the Legats of the 
Pope to ſupply his place. So that theſe Councels were 
called General, not that they were ſo in themſelves, but that 
there was a greater concourſe to them from che neighbour- 
ing Provinces, then was or had been to ſome o hers on the 
like occaſtunst. Which if it be enongh to conſtitute a Ge 
neral Ceuncel, Iſte no reaſon but the C -uncel of Au e might 
be called ſo too, ſummoned in the cafe of Paulus Samoſetanus, 
the Patriarch at that time of that ſamous City. For the 
conderming of whole Herefte there conveened not the Bi- 
ſhops of that Province only, but the Patriarch of Hirrnſelem, 
the Bilſh-p of Cæſarea in Paleſtine, Br in Arabia, Tarſus in 
Cilicta, Cefarea in Cappadecia, of Tconium in Lycarnia, of Neo- 
Ceſarea in Ponta, beſides many others from all places, of 
the ſane rank and quality, but of leffer fame : not to lay 
any thing of Dionyſfus Patriarch of Alexandria, invited buc not 
prefent in regard of ficknefſe, which defect he recompenſed 
by his letters of advice and intercourſe ; or of Dionyſius Pope 
o Rome, fo hampered by the Puritan or Nevαiian fiction, that 
he could nut ſhine. So that If the preſent of two ot the four 
Patriarchs, and the in viting of the others, with the Biſhops 
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make a General Councel; the Councel of Amioch might as well 
have the name ot General, as a!moſt any of the reft which are 
ſo entituled, 

But laying by the ſe thoughts as too ſtrong of the Paradox, 
and looking on a General Councel in the common not ion, for 
an Aﬀembly of the Prelates of che Eaſt and Wel, to which 
the four Patriarchs are invited, and from which no Biſhop 
is excluded that comes commiſſionated and inſtrufted to at- 


tend the fit vice: I cannot think them of ſuch cou ſequence 
to 
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co the Church of God, but that it may proceed without 
them to a Keformation. For certainly that ſaying of S. Au- 
gufine in his 4. Book againſt the two Epiſtles of the Pelg- 
giant, cap. 12. is exceeding true, Paucas fuiſſe bereſes ad quat 
ſuperandas neceſſarium ſuerit Concilium plenarium occidentis & orien- 
tis, that very tew Hereſter have been cruſhed in ſuch General 
Councels. And ſo far we may ſay with the learned Cardinal, 
that for ſeven Hereſtes ſuppreſſed in ſeven General Councels 
(though by his leave the ſeventh did not ſo much ſuppreſs 
as advance an Hereſie) an hundred have been quaſhed in Na- 
tional aud Provincial Synods ; whether confirmed or not con- 
firmed by the Popes authority, we regard not here. Some 
inſtances herevt in the Synods of Aquileia, Carthage, Gangra, 
Milevis, we have ſeen before, and might adde many others 
now, did we think it neceſſary. The Church had been in 
ill condition, if it had been otherwiſe, eſpecially under the 
power of Heathen Emperors, when ſuch a confluence of the 
Prelates fromall parts of the world would have been con- 
ſtrued a Conſpiracie againſt the State, and drawn deſtruction 
on the Church and the Perſons both. Or granting that 
they might aſſemble wichout any ſuch danger, yet being 
great bodies, moving (lowly, and not without long time 
and many difficulties and diſputes, to be rightly conſti- 
ruted ; the Church would ſuffer more under ſuch delay by 
the ſpreading ot Hereſie, then receive benefit by their care to 
ſupptels the ſame. Had the ſame courſe been taken at Alexandria 
tor ſuppreſſing Arius,as was before at Antioch for condemning 
Paulus; we never had heard newes of the Councel of Nice ; 
che calling and aſſembling whereof took up ſo long time, 
that Arianiſm was diffuſed over all the world before the Fa- 
thers met together; and could not be ſuppreſſed (though ic 
were condemned) in many ages following after. The 
plague of Hereſie, and leproſie of fin would quickly over- 
run the whole face of the Church, if capable of no other 
cure then a General Councel, The caſe of Arius, and the uni- 
verſal (ſpreading of his Hereſie compared with the quick roo- 
ting out of ſo many others, makes this clear enough. 

Togo a little further yet, we will ſuppoſe a General 
Counzel to be the beſt and ſafeſt Phyfick that the Church _ 
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take, on all occaſions of Epidemical diſtemper; but then we 
muſt ſuppoſe it at ſuch times and in ſuch caſes only, when 
it may conveniently be had. For where it is not tobe 
had or not had conveniently, it will either prove to be no 
Phyſick, or not worth the tak ing. But ſo it was, that at the 
time of the Reformation, a General Councel could not conveni- 
ently be aſſembled, and more then ſo it was impoſſible that 
any ſuch Councel ſhould aſſemble; I mean a General Councel 
rightly called and conſtituted, according to the Rules laid 
down by our Controverſors. For firſt they ſay it muſt be called 
by ſuch as have power to do it. 2. That it muſt be inti- 
mated to all Chriſtian Churches, that ſo no Church nor 
people may plead ignorance of it. 3. The Pope and the 
four chief Parriarchs muſt be preſent at it, either in perſon or 
by Proxie. And laſtly, that no Biſhop is to be excluded, it 
he be known to be a Biſhop and not excommunicated. Ac- 
cording to which Rules, is was impoſlible I ſay, that any 
General Councel ſhould be aſſembled at the time of the Refor- 
mation ot the Church of England. It was not then as when 
the greateſt part of the Chriſtian world was under the com- 
mand of the Roman Emperors ; whoſe Edict for a Central 
Councel might ſpeedily be poſted over all the Provinces. The 
Meſſengers who ſhould now be ſent on ſuch an errand un- 
to the Countreys of the Turk, the Perſian, the Tartarian, and 
the great Mogul (in which are many Chriſtian Churches,and 
more perhaps then in all the reſt of the world beſides) would 
finde but ſorry entertainment. Nor was it then, as when 
the four chief Patriarchs, together with their Metropoli- 
tans and Suffragan Biſhops, were under the protection of 
the Chriſtian Emperors, and might without danger to them- 
ſelves or unto their Churches, obey the intimation and at- 
tend the ſervice ; thoſe Patriarchs with their Metropolitans 
and Suffragans, both then and now languiſhing under 
thetyranny and power of the Turk, to whom ſo general a 
confluence of Chriftian Biſhops, muſt needs give matter of 
ſuſpicion, of juſt ſears and jealouſtes, and therefore not to be 
permitted (as far as he can poſſibly hinder it) on good Rea» 
ſon ofState. For who knowes better then themſelves how 
long and dangerous a war was — againſt their Predeceſ- 
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ſors by the Weſtern Chrifians for recovery of the Holy Land, 
on a reſolution taken up at the Councel of Clermont ; and 
that making war againſt the Turks is till eſteemed a cauſe 
ſufficient ivr a General Cauncel. And then beſides it would 
be known by whom this Genera! Councel was to be afſemblcd : 
if by the Pope, as generally the Popiſts ſay, he and his Court 
were looked on as the greateft grievance of the Chriftian 
Church: and *twas not probable that he would call a Coun- 
cell againſt himſelf, unleſſe he might have leave to pack it, 
to govern it by his own Legats, fill ic wich Titular Biſhops 
ot his own creating, and ſend the Holy Ghoſt to them in a 
Clokebag as he did to Tem. If joyntly by all Chriſtian Pi in- 
ces (which is the common Tenet of the Proteſtant Schools) 
what hopes could any man conceive (as the times then were) 
that they ſhould lay alide their particular intereſſes, to center 
all together upon one deſign ? or if they had agreed about it, 
what power had they to call the Prelates of the Eaſt to at- 
tend the buſineſs, or to protect them for ſo doing at their 
going home? So that 1 look upon the hopes of a General 
Council, I mean a General Councel rightly called and con- 
ſtituted, as an empty Dream. The moſt that was to be ex- 
peed was but a meeting of ſome Biſhops of the Weſt of 
Europe, and thoſe but of one party only: ſuch as were ex- 
communicated, (and that might be as many as the Pope. 
ſhould pleaſe) being to be excluded by the Cardinals Rule. 
Which how it may be called an Oecumenial or General Coun- 
cell, unleſſe it be a Topical-Ozcumenical, a Particular-general 
(as great an abſurdity in Grammar, as a Roman Catbolick) I 
can hardly lee. 

Which being ſo, and ſo no queſtion but it way, either the 
Church muſt continue without K eformeti;n, or elie it muſt 
be lawfull for National particular Churches to reform 
themſelves. In ſuch a caſe the Charch may be reformed per 
partes, Pait after part, Province after Province, as is ſaid 
by Gerſon. But I do not mean to trouble you with this Diſ- 
pute. For that particular Churches may refurm themſelves 
by National or Provincial Councels, when the Church gene- 
rall will not do it, or that it cannot be effefted by a Ge- 
eral Conncel, hath been. fo fully proved by my _ of 
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Canterbury in his learned and elaborate diſcourſe againſt 
Fiſher the Feſuite, that nothing can be added unto ſo great 
diligence. But it it be objected, as you ſay it is, that Natio- 
nal Councels have a power of Promulg ation only, not of De- 
termination alſo : I anſwer firft, that this runs croſſe to all 
the current of Antiquity, in which not only National but Pro · 
vincial Councels did uſually determine in the points of 
Faith, and theſe too of the greateſt moment, as did that of 
Anticch; which if it were ſomewhat more then a National, 
was notwithſtanding never reckoned for a Genera! Councel. 
I anſwer ſecondly as before, chat for one Hereſie ſuppreſ- 
ſed in a General Councel, there have been ten at leaſt ſuppreſſed 
in National and Provincial $ynods z wich could not be in caſe 
they hadno power of Determination. And thirdly, That the 
Articles or Confeſſion of the Church of England are only De- 
claratory of ſuch Catholick Doctrines as were received of old 
in the Church of CHRIST, not Introductory of new ones of 
their own deviſing; as might be evidenced in particular, 
were this place fit for it. But what needs any proof at all, 
when we have Confeſſion ? For the Archbiſhop of Spalats 
(a man as well fludied in the Fathers, as the beſt amongſt 
them) ingenuouſly acknowledged at the High Commiſficn, that 
the Articles of this Church were pro fitable, none of them Heretical ; 
and that he would defend the homoar of the Church of England 
againſt all the world. And this he ſaid at the very time of his 
departure, when his ſou] was gone before to Rome, and no- 
thing but his cackafſe left behinde in England. The like avow- 
ed by Davenport, or Franciſcus a Sana Clara (call him which 
you will) who makes the Articles of this Church rightly 
underſtood according to the /iteral meaning, and not per- 
verted tot he ends of particular Factions, to be capable of 
a Catholick, and Orthodox ſenſe : which is as much as could be 
looked for from the mouth of an Adverſary, So much as 
coſt one of them his life (though perhaps ic will be ſaid that 
he died in priſon) and the burning of his body after his 
death; though he endevoured to fave both by a Retrafation. 
So that in this cafe too we have omnia bene, nothing amiſſe in 
the proceedings of this Church, with ceference to the Pope 
or a Generel Councel. 
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But you will ſay, that though we could not ſtay the 
calling ot a General Councel, which would have juſtified cur 
proceedings in the eyes ot our «eAdverſaries : it had been re- 
quiſite even in the way of civil Prudence to have taken the ad- 
vice of the Siſier-Churcher, eſpecially of thoſe which were 
engaged at the ſame time in the ſame deſigns: which would 
have added reputation to us in the eyes of our Friends. As 
tor the taking counſel of the Sifter-C:urches, it hath been 
touched upon already, and therefore we ſha}l ſay no more 
as to that particular: unleſſe the Siſter- Churches of theſe la- 
ter times had been like the Believers in the infancy of the 
Chriſtian Faith, when they were all of one heart and one foul, 
as the Scripture hath it, A. 4. their counſels had been dila- 
tory, if not deſtrudtive. Tis true indeed, united Councels are 
the ſtronger and of greater weight, and not to be neęꝑlected 
where they way be had; but where they are not to be had, 
we muſt act without them. And if we look into the time 
of our Reformation, we ſhall finde thoſe that were engaged in 
the ſame deſign, divided into obſtinate parties; and hold- 
ing the names of Luther and Zuinglius in an higher eſtimate 
then either the truth of the Opinion in which they differed, 
or the common happineſſe of the Church ſo diſturbed be- 
tween them, The breath not leſſened, but made wider by 
the tiſe of Calvin, ſucceeding not long aſter in the fame of 
Zuinglius: belides, that living under the command of ſeve- 
ral Princes, and thoſe Princes driving on to their ſeveral 
ends; it had been very difficult, if not impoſſible to draw 
them unto ſuch an Harmony of affections, and conſent in 
judgement, as ſo great a buſineſſe did require. So that the 
Church of England was neceflitated in that conjuncture of af- 
fairs to proceed as it did, and to act that fingle by it ſelf, 
which could not be effected by the common Councels, and 
joynt concurrence of the others. Tis true, Melanchthon was 
once coming over in King Henries daies, but ſtaid his journey 
on the death of Queen Anne Bullen, and that he was after ſent 
for by King Edward the ſixth (Regis Literis in Angliam vocor) 
as he affirms in an Epiſtle unto Camerarius, anno 1553. But 
he was ſtaid at that time alſo on ſome other occafion, though 
had he come at that time he had come too late to have had 
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any hand in the Reformation, the Articles of the Church be- 
ing paſſed, the Liturgie reviewed and ſetled in the year be- 
fore. And *cis astrue that Calvin offered his aſſiſtance to 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, for the reforming of this Church; Si 
quis mei uſus eſſet, as his own words are, if his aſſiſtance were 
thought n:edfull to advance the work. But Cranmer knew 
the man. and refuſed the offer; and he did very wiſely in 
it. For ſeeing it impoſſible to unite all parties, it had been 
an imprudent thing to have cloſed with any. I grant in- 
deed thit Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr (men of great lear- 
ning and eſteem, but of different judgements ) were brought 
over hither, about the beginning of the reign of K Ed- 
ward 6. the one of them being placedin Oxford, the otherin 
Cambridge ; but they were rather entertained as private Do- 
ctors to m:derate in the Chairs of thoſe UIniverſities, then 
any waies made uſe of in the Reformation. For as the fiſt 
Liturgie which was the main key unto the work, was fra- 
med and ſetled before either of them were come over; (0 
Bucer died, before the compiling of the Book of Articles, 
which was the acc -mpliſhmen: thereof: nor do I finde that 
Peter Martyr was made uſe of otherwiſe in this weighty bu- 
ſineſſe, then to make that good by diſputation, which by 
the Clergy in their Synods or Convocations was agreed upon. 
By means whereof the Church proceeding without refe- 
rence to the different intereſſes of the neighbouring. Chur- 
ches, kept a conformity in all ſuch points of Government 
and publique order with the Church of Rome, in which 
that Church had not forſaken the clear Tra of the primitive 
Times: cetainiag not only the Epiſcopall Government, 
with all the concomicants and adjuncts of it, which had 
been utterly aboliſhed in the Zuinglian Churches, and much 
impaired in power and juriſdiction by the Luthcrans alſo: 
and keeping upa Liturgie or ſet form of worſhip, according to 
the rites and uſages of the primitive times,which thoſe of the 
Calvinian congregations would not hearken to. God cer- 
tainly had ſo diſpoſed it in his heavenly wiſdome, that fo 
this Church without reſpect unto the names and Dictates of 
particular Doctors, might found its Reformation on the Prophets 
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ditions of the ancient Fathers: and being ſo founded in ic 
ſelf, without reſpe& to any of the differing parties, mighe 
in ſucceeding Ages fit as Judge between them; as being 
more inclinable by her conſtitution co mediate a peace 
among them then to eſpouſe the quarrel of either ſide, to the 
Popes authority on the one fide, or on the other fide. And 
though Spalato in the Book of his RetraQations, which he 
cal: Conſilium redeundi, objects againſt us: That beſides the 
publick Articles and confeſſion authoriſed by the Churches, 
we had embraced ſome Lutheran and Calvinian Fancics (multa 
Lutheri & Calvini dogmata, ſo his own words run) yet this 
was but the error of particular men, not to be charged 
upon the Church as maintaining either. The Church is 
conſtant to her ſafe and her tirſt concluſions, though many 
private men take liberty to imbrace new Doctrines. 


4. That the Charch did not innovate in tranſlating the Scri- 
ptures andthe publick Liturgie into vulgar tongue :; and 
of the conſequents thereof in the Church of England. 


The next thing faulted (as you fay ) in the Reformation, is 
the commicting ſo much heavenly treaſure to ſuch rotten 
veſſels, the truſting ſo much excellent Wine to ſuch muſty 
bottles: I mean the verfions of the Scriptures and the pub- 
lick Litwrgies into the uſual Languages of the common peo» 
ple, and the promiſcuous liberty indulged them in it. And 
this they charge not as an Inmovation fimply, but as an In- 
novation of a dangerous conſequence ; the ſad effe&s whereof 
we now ſee ſo clearly. A charge wich doth alike concern 
all the Prcteſiant and Reformed Churches, ſo that 1 ſhould 
have paſſed it over at the preſent time, but that it is made 
ours more ſpecially in the opplication; the ſad effects which 
the enemy doth ſomuch inſult in being ſaid to be more 
viſible in the Church of England, then in other places, This 
makes it ours, and therefore here to be conſidered, as the 
former were, Firſt then they charge ie on the Church as 
an Innovation, it being affirmed by Bellarmine in his 2. Book 
De verbo Dei, cap. 15. (whether with leſſe truth or modeſty, i 
is hard to ſay ) Vniverſam Eecleſiam ſemper bis tantum linguis, on 
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that in the Univerſal Church in all times foregoing the 
Scriptures were not commonly and publickly read in any 
other language but in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latine: this is 
(you ſer) a two-edged ſword, and firikes not only againſt 
all Tranſlali ant of the Scriptures into vulgar languages for 
common uſe, but againſt reading thoſe Tranſlations publickly 
as 2 part of the Liturgie, in which are many things as the 
Cardinal tels us que ſecreta eſſe debent, which are not fit to 
be made known to the common people. This is the ſub- 


' lance of the charge, and herein we joyn iſſu: in the uſual Form 


with Abſque boo, ſant ceo, no ſuch matter really ; the conſtant 
current of Antiquicy doth affi-m the contrary : by which it 
will appear moſt plainly that the Church did neither inno- 
vate in this act of hers, nor deviate therein from the Word 
ot God, or fromthe uſage of the beſt and happieſt times of 
the Church of CHRIST. Not from the Word of God, 
there's no doubt of that, which was committed unto wri- 
ting that it night be read, and read by all that were to be 
directed and guided by it. The Scriptures of the O14 Teſta- 
ment firſt writ in Hebrew, the Vulgar language of that peo- 
ple, and read unto them publickly on the Sabbeth daics, as 
appears clearly AZ. 13.15, & 15.21- tranſlated afterwards 
(by the coſt and care of Ptolemy Philadelphu King of Egypt) 
into the Greek tongue, the moſt known and. ſtudied lan- 
guage of the Eiſtern world. The NI Teſtament firſt writ 
in Greek for the ſelf-ſame reaſon, (but that St. Matthew's 
Goſpel is affirmed by ſome learned men to have been writ- 
ten in the Helrew) anc uritten to this end and purpoſe, that 
wen might believe thot JESUS is the CHRIST the Son of GOD, 
and tbat believing they might have life in bis Name, Joh. 20. 
verſ. uſt. But being that all the Faithfull did not under- 
ſtand theſe Languages, and that the light of holy Scripture 
might not be likened to a Candle hidden under a Buſhel : ic 
was thought good by many god)y men in the Primitive times 
to tranſlate the ſame into the Languages of the Countreys 
in which they lived, or of the which they had been Natives. 
ln which reſpect 8 Cbryſoſtome then baniſhed into Armenia, 
tranſlated the N- Tefament, and th. P.alms of David, into 
the Language of that people; S. Hierom a Pannonian born,, 
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tranſlated the whole Bible into the Dalmatick tongue, as Vul- 
philas Biſhop of the Gothes did into the Gothick : all which 
we finde together without further ſearch, in the Bibliotheque 
of Sixtus Senenſis, a learned and ingenubus man but a Pontifi- 
cian, and ſo leſſe partial in this cauſe. The like done here 
in England by the care of Athelſtan cauſing a Tranſlation 
of the Saxon Tongue; the like done by Methodizs, the Apo- 
file General ofthe Sclaves, tranſlating it into the Sclavonian 
for the uſe of thole Nations: not to ſay any thing of the 
Syriack, Athiepick, Arabicky the Perſian, and Chaldean Ver- 
ſions, of which the times and Authors are not ſo well 
known. And what I pray you, is the vulgar or old Latine 
Edition, (of late times made Authentick by the Popes of 
Rome) but a Tranſlation of the Scriprures out of Greek and 
Hebrew for the inficution of the Roman and Italian Nations, 
to whom the Latine at that time was the Vulgar Tongue? 
And when that Tongue by reaſon of the breaking in of the 
barbarous Nations was worn out of knowledge, (I mean 
as to the common people) did not God ftir up James Arch- 
biſhop of Genoa, when the times were darkeſt (that is to 
ſay, anno $290. orthereabouts) to give ſome light to them 
by tranſlating the whole Bible into the Italian, the modern 
Lanęuige oſthat Countrey ? As he did Wiclef not long af- 
ter, to tranſlate the ſame into the Engliſh of thoſe times, 
(the Saxon Tongue not being then commonly underſt od) 
a copy of whoſe Verſion in a fair Velom Manuſcript I have 
now here by me, by the gift of my noble Friend Charles 
Dymoke, Hereditary Champion to the Kings of England. So 
then it is no innovation to tranſlate the Scriptures; and leſſe 
to ſuffer theſe Tranſlations to be promiſcuouſly read by all 
ſorts of people: the Scripture being as well MILK for 
Babes, as ſirong Meat for the man of more able judgement. 
Why elſe doth the Apoſtle note it as a commendable thing 
in Timothy, that he knew the Scriptures from his childhood ? and 
why elſe doth S. Hierom ſpeak it to the honour of the Lady 
Paula, that (he made her maids learn ſomewhat daily of the 
holy Scriptures? Why elſe does Chryſaſtome call ſo earneſtly 
on all ſorts of men to provide themſelves of the holy Bi- 
bles, . Yoz#s gf, the only Phyſick for the Soul, as he 
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cals it there: inviting to the reading thereof not only men 
of learning and publick buſineſſe; but even the poor Arti- 
ficer alſo, as is acknowledged by Senenſit whom before we 
mentioned. And why elſe doth S. Auguſtire inform his Au- 
ditors, that it ſufficeth not to hear the Scriptures read in the 
Congregation, un leſſe they read alſo in their private Honſes. 
Aſſuredly if Boyes and Girles, if Servants and Artificers are 
called upon ſo earneſtly to conſule the Scriptures, to have 
them in a Tongue intelligible to them in their private Fami- 
lies; and are commended for ſo doing as we ſee they are: I 
know no rank of men that can be excluded. 

Let us next ſee whether it be an Innovation in the Church of 
CHRIST, to have the Liturgies or Comm:n-prayers of theChurch 
in the Tongue generally underſtood by the commen People, 
which make the greateſt number of all Church Aſſemblies. And 
firſt we finde by the Apoſtle not only that the publick Prayers 
of the Church of Cxinth, were celebrated in a language 
which they underſtood ; but that it ought to be ſo alſo in 
all other Churches, Except (faith he) ye utter by the voice words 
eaſte to be underſtood, how ſhall it be known what is (poken * How 
ſhall be that occupieth the room of the unlearned ſay Amed to thy 
giving of thanks (and conſequently to thy Prayers alſo) if be 
underſtand not what thou ſayeſt ? 1 Cor. 14. 9. 16. What ſay the 
Papiſts unto this? Do not both Lyra and Aguina expreſly 
grant in their Commentaries on this place of Scripture, that 
the common Service of the Church in the Primitive times was inthe 
common vulgar language ? ls not the like affirmed by Hardin: in 
his Anſwer to Biſhop Jewels challenge, Art. 3 Sect. 28. Ad- 
ding withal], that it was neceſſary in the Primitive times that it 
ſhould be ſo; and granting that it were ſiill better that the people 
had their Service in their own vulgar Tongue for their beiter un- 
derſlanding of it? Sect. 33. Having thus Confitentes reos, we 
need ſeek no further, and yet a further ſearch will not be 
unprofitable. And on that ſearch it will be found that the 
converted Jewer did celebrate their divine Offices ( Tractatus 
& oblationes, as the Father hath ir) moſt commonly in the 
Syriack, and ſometimes in the Hebrew tongue; the natural 
Languages of that people: as is affirmed by S. Ambroſe in 
1. ad Cor. cap. 14. and out of him by Durand in his Ratimale 
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Divinsrwn. Eckius a great ftickler of the Popes, affirmeth in 
his Common places, that the Indians have their Serwce in the 
Indian tongue; and that 8. Hierame having tranſlated the 
whole Bible into the Daſowtick, procured that the Service 
ſpauld be celebrated in that Language alſo. The like 
S. H erume himſelf in his Epiſtle to Heliodorw, hath told us 
cf the Beſſi a Sarwatian people : the like 8 Be in bis Epi- 
file to the Nes cæſarcam, aſſures us for the Agypriens, Liby- 
ans, Paleſtinians, Pbenictans, Arabians, Syrians, and ſuch as 
dwell about the Bult of the River Ewhbrates. The AXthio- 
pians had their Mal, the Challram theirs ; each in the lan- 
guage of their Countreys, which they fill retain : So had 
the Meſcovites of old, and all the featterved Churches of the 
Eastern parts, which they continue to this day. 

But vothing ig mare memorable in this kinde then that 
which An Silvius tels of the Sclavonians, who being con- 
verted to the Faith made ſuite unto the Pope to have the 
publick Service in their natural Tongue: but fome delay be- 
ing made therein by the Pope and Cardinals, a voice was 
heard, ſee ming to have come from Heaven, praying, Onnie 
Spiritus Haudet Dmiuum, & omnxis lingua conſſteatur ei: where= 
upon their deſires were granted wichoue more diſpute. 
Touching which Grant there is extant an Epiſtte from 
Pope John the 8. to Sfentopulcber King of the Moravian 
Sclaves, anno 888. at what time both the Latine Service and 
the Popes authority were generally received in thoſe parts 
of Europe. Which Letter of Pope Jh the $8. together with 
the Story above mentioned, might probably be a chief 
inducement to Innocert the 3. to ſet out a Decree in the La- 
teran Councel, importing that in all ſuch Cities in which 
there was a concourſe of divers Nations, and confequently 
of different Languages, (as in moſt Towns of Trade there 
doth. ule to be) the Service ſhould be ſaid, and Sacraments 
adminiftred, Secundum. diverſitutes nationum & linguarum, ac- 
cording to the difference of their Tongues and Nations. 
And though Pope Gregory the 7. a turbulent and violent 
man, about 200 years alter the Conceſſion made by John 
the 8. in his Letter to Vratiſlaus King of Bohemia, laboured 
the cancelling of ch. t priviledge, and poſſiblyß might 8 
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vail therein as the times then were: yer the Liburnians, and 
Dalmatians, two Selævonian Nations, and bordering on Italy 
(the Popes proper ſeat) do ſtill enjoy the benefit of that 
indulgence, and celebrate their Liturgie in their own Lan» 
guage to this very day. So that the wonder is the 
greater chat thoſe of Kone ſhould ſtand ſo ſtifly in de- 
fence of the Latine Service, which the common people un- 
derftand not, and therefore cannot knowingly, and with 
faith ſay Amen unto it. For though the Latine Tongue was 
Valgar in a manner to thoſe Weſtern Nations, amongſt whom 
the Latine Service was firft received, and for that cauſe recei - 
ved becauſe Valgar to them: yet when upon the inundation 
ofthe barbarous nation, the Latine tongue degenerated into 
other Languages, as in France, Italy, and Spain; or elſe was 
quite worn out of knowledge as in Britain, Belgium, and 
ſome parts of the modern Germany, in which befote it had 
been commonly underſtood ; it was both conſonant to pie- 
ty and Chriſtian Prudence, that the Language ofthe common 
Liturgies ſhould be alteredalſo. The people otherwiſe either 
in finging David's Pſalmes, or repeating any parts of the 
daily Office, muſt needs be like thoſe Romans or Italians which 
S. Ambroſe ſpeaks of ; who loved to fing Greek ſongs by rote 
(as we uſe to ſay) out of a meer dellgke which they had to 
the ſound of the words; neſtientes tamen quid diram, not un- 
derſtanding one word which they ſaid or ſung. 

The blame and guilt of Innavation being taken off, we muſt 
next examine the effects and dangerons conſequents ; more vi- 
ſibly diſcerned at this time in the Church of England. then 
was or could have been believed when they were firſt inti- 
mated. Amongft theſe they reckon in the firſt place the in- 
— of Hereſiet, occaſioned by the miſtaking of the true ſenſe 
and meaning of the Holy Scripture; and to that end it is 
faid by Befarmine, that the people would not only receive 
no good by having the Scriptute read publickly unco them 
in their national Languages, Sed etiam caperet detrimentum, 
but on the contrary are like to receive much ture. How- 
ever, acciperet facillime occaſionem errandi : becaufe thereby 
they would moff eafily be led into errors: which gave oc- 
caſion unto ſome (as he tels as ng to call the Scriptute 
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Librum Hereticorum,the Hereticks Book. So he in bis 2. Book 
and 15. chapter, De verbo Dei. The like ſaith Herding in hi: 
Anſwer to Biſhop Jewel's Challenge, Art 3. ſe&, 31, The 
Nations (faith he) thet bave ever bad their Service in the vulgar 
Jongue (where note that ſome Nations never bad it other- 
wie) have continued fil in Errors, Schiſms, and certain Judaical 
Ceremonies, &c. In the next place they reckon this, that by 
permitting Scripture and the publick Liturgies to be ex- 
tant in the Vulgar Tongues, all men would think themſelves Di- 
vines, and ti e authority of the Prelates would be diſeſteemed; So 
Harding in his Anſwer to Jewels Apslogie. | 5. fol. 460. that 
the people not content with hearing or reading the holy Seri- 
pture, would firſt take upon them to be Expoſitors, and. at 
laſt to be Preachers alſo, which in effect is that which is 
charged by Belarmine. And for this Jaſt, the preſent Diſtem- 
pers and conſuſions in the Church of England (out of which 
they ſuck no ſmall advantage) gives them great rejoycing, as ſee- 
ing their predi&ions ſo exactly verified. In anſwer to the 
firſt we need ſay no more, then that there have been Sets 
and Hereſies in all times and Ages: never ſo many as in the 
firſt ages of the Church (witneſſe the Catalogue of S. Au- 
guftine, Philaſtriu, and Epiphanius) in which the Scripture 
was tran(lated into fewer Languages then it is at the pre- 
ſent. 2. Thatthis is no neceſſary effe of ſuch Tranſlations (tor 
we ſee few new Hereſtes ſtarted up of late in France or Ger- 
many, where ſuch Tranſlations are allowed of) but a meer poſ- 
ſible Contingency, which either may be or may not be, as it 
pleaſeth God to give orto withdraw his grace froma State 
or Nation. And 3. That as according to the Divine 
Rule of the Apoſtle, we muſt nt do a thing poſitively evil, in 
hope that any goed, how great ſoever, may come of it: ſo by 
Analogie thereunto, we muſt not debar the people of God 
from any thing poſitively good, for fear that any contingen! 
miſchief may enſue upon it. But of this 1 ſhall not ſay more 
now, as being loth to travel on a commonplace. The point 
hath been ſo canvaſſed by our Controverſorr, that you may 
there finde Anſwers unto all Obje&ions. 

That which doth moſt concern me to confider of, is the 
ſecond conſequent, becauſe it doth relate more ſpecially yy 
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the other did to the preſent condition and eſtate of the 
Church of England. Although the Charge be general and 
equally concerning all the Proteſtant and Keformed Churches: 
yet the Application makes it ours, as before | (aid, and as 
ours, properly within the compaſſe of my preſent deſign. 
And though I will not take upon me to Advocate for the 
preſent diſtempers and confuſions of this wretched Church 
(which no man can lament wich a greater tenderneſſe, or 
look on with more indignation then I do, and I think you 
know it) : yet I muſt tell you that it is neither Novum cri» 
men C. Ceſar, nor antehec tempora inauditum, lor thoſe of the 
inferiour ſort to take upon them the inquiry into facred 
matters, to turn Expoſitors and Preachers, as the ſpitit of de- 
luſim moves them. The people have had an itch this way, in 
all times and Ages. The Satyriſt thus complained of it amongſt 
the Heathens 3 


cee inter pocula querunt 
R omulides ſatu:i, quid dia Poemata narrant, 


That is to ſay, 


The wel-fed Romans in their Cups, do fic 
And judge of things contain'd in holy Writ. 


And the Apoſtle doth complain of it among the Chriſtians, 
where he informes us of ſome ignorant and unſtable men, which 
wreſted ſome hard places of S. Pauls Epiſtles, as they alſo did the 
other Scriptures, to their own deſtrudlion, 2 Pet. 3. 26 and wreſt 
them ſo they could not (I am ſure of that) did they not take 
the liberty of expounding alſo. Look lower to S. Baſilt time, 
when learning did moſt flouriſh in the Chuich of CHRIST, 
and we (hill finde the Emperors Cook (or the Clerk of his 
Kitchen at the beſt) as buſily diſhing out the Scriptures, a8 
if it wereno more then ſerving up his Maſters diet from the 
Kitchin-hatch : paid home by that good father for his over- 
great ſawcineſſe, with this handſome ſcoffe, Tuum eſt de pul- 
mento cogitare, non Divina decoquere, that it belonged unto his 
oftice to provide good pottage * the Court, not to Cook the 
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Scripturet. But this was not the folly only of this Maſter 
Cook, who perhaps (though better fed then taught) might 
now and then have carried up the Chaplains ee, and ha- 
ving heard their learned conferences and diſcourſes, was 
apt enough to think himſelt no ſmall fool at a joynt of 
Divinity. That whole age was extremely tainted with the 
ſelf· ſame peccancy ; of which S. Hierome in his Epiſtle to 
Paulinus makes this ſad complaint. Whereas (faith he) 
& all other Sciences and Trades have their ſeveral and di- 
ci ſtin& profeſſors, Sola Seripturarum ars eſt quam omnes paſſin 
cc ſibi vendicant ; only the Art of opening or rather of und- 
ce ing a Text of Scripture, (as the phraſe is now) was uſur- 
ve ped by all: Hane garrula anus, hanc delirus ſenex, &. The 
ce pratling Goſſip and the doting Sire, the windy Sophiſter, 
and in a word, all forts of people do preſume upon, diſ- 
© membring the body of the Scriptures, and teaching others 
© before they have learnt any thing that is worth the tea- 
c ching. Some with a ſapercilious look, ſpeaking big 
© words diſcourfe of holy Scripture among filly women : others 
(the more the ſhame) learn that of women which after- 
© wards they may teach to men, and ſome with no ſmall 
© yolubility of tongue, and confidence, teach that to others 
© which they never under ſtood themſelves: Not to ſay any 
© ching of thoſe who having a ſmack of humane learning, 
and coming ſo prepared to handle the Holy Scriptures, 
edo with enticing words feed the ears of the people, bea- 
© ring their Auditors in hand quicquid dixerint legem Det eſſe, 
© that whatſoever they deliver is the Ford of God, nor will 
**youchſafe to learn what the Prophets and Apoftles do con- 
© ceive of the matter, but very incongruoufly produce font 
*© Teftimonics out of holy Writ to make good their corrupt 
© tmaginations; as if it were an excellent, not a pernicious 
de way of teaching, to wreſt the ſenſe of holy Scri- 
« pture, and thereby to accommodate it to their pre- 
© ſent purpoſes! Hath not the Father given us in this place 
and paſſage a moſt excellent Mirrour, wherein to ſee the 
ill complexion of the preſent times? doth not he ſet them 
forth in ſuch likely colours, as if he rather did delineate 
the confuſtons of the preſent Age, then lament the miſeries 
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of his own? May not both Factions fee by this, what a 
condition the pour Church of England is involved in by 
them? The fight whereof although it juſtifie them not in 
their ſeveral courfes, as being not without example in their 
preſent praiſes) : yet it may terve to let you know that 
as the diſtractions and confuſions under which we faffer, 
are not the confequents of our eranflating of the Scriptures 
and publick Lĩturgies into the common vulgir Tongues, fo 
it is neither new nor ſtrinze that ſuch confaftons and 
diſtractions ſhould befall the Church. 


5. That the proceedings of this Church in ſetting out the Eng- 
liſh Liturgie, were not meerly Regal; and of the power 
of Soveraign Princes in Eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


Having thus proved that nothing hath been done amiſſe 
by the Church of England, with reference to Gods Word, 
the teſtimonies of, godly Fathers, and the uſage of the pri- 
mitive times, in leaving off the Latine Service, and celebra- 
ting all Divine Offices in the Engliſh Tongue: I am to jufti- 
fie it next, in order to the carrying on of that weighty bu- 
fineſſe, whether ſo Regular or not, as we fain would have it. 
I ſee you are not ſcrupled at the ſubject- matter of the 
Cmmon-prayer-Book, which being tranſlated into Greek, 
Latine, French, and Spaniſh, hath found a general applauſe in 
moſt parts of Chriſtendome; no where fo little fer by 28 
it is at home. All ſcruples in that kinde have been alrea- 
dy fully ſatisfied by our learned Hooker, who hath exa- 
mined it per partes, and juſtified it in each part and particular 
Office. But for the greater honour of it take this with you 
alſo, which is alledged in the Conference of Hampton Court, 
touching the Marquefſe of Rboſny (aiter Duke ot Saly and 
Lord High Treaſurer of France) who coming Ambaſſador 
to King ame from Henry the 4. and having ſeen the fo. 
lemn celebration of dur Service at Canterbury, and in his Ma- 
jeſties Roya! Chappels, did often and publickly affirm, that 
if the Reformed Churches in France had Kt the ſame Orders as 
were bero in E «gland, he was aſſured there would have been ma- 
n) thouſand Proteſtants in that Kingdane more then were at that 
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time. That which you ſeem to ſtick at only is in the way 
and manner of procceding in it: which though you finde 
by peruſal of the papers which I ſent firſt unto you, not to 
have been ſo Parliamentarian as the Papiſts made it; yet fill 
you doubt whether it were ſo Regular and Canonical as it 
might have been. And this you ſtumble at the rather, in 
regard that the whole Body of the Clergy in their Comoca- 
tion, had no hand therein, cither as to decree the doing of it, 
or to approve it being done; but that it was reſolved on by 
the King (or rather by the Lord Protector in the Kings Mi- 
nority) with ſome few of the Biſhops ; by which Biſhops and 
as (mall a number of learned Church-men, being framed and 
taſhioned, ic was allowed of by the King, confirmed or im- 
poſed rather by an A& of Parliament. Your queſtion 
hereupon is this, Vhetber the King (for his acting it by a 
Protector doth not change the Cafe) conſulting with a leſſ.r 
part of bis Biſhops and Clergy, and baving their conſent therein, 
may conclude any thing in the way of a Retormation, the reſidue 
and greateſt part nat adviſed withall, nor yeelding their conſent unto 
it in a formal way. This ſeems to have ſome reference to the 

cottiſh Liturgie (for by your Letter I perceive that one of 
the chief ot your ObjeRors is a Divine of that Nation) 
and therefore ic concerns me to be very punctual in my An- 
ſwer to it. 

And that my Anſwer may be built on the ſurer Ground, 
it is to be conſidtred, fi ſt whether the Reformation be in cor- 
rupt ion of manneis, or abuſes in Government, whether in 
matters radical, or in points of Doctrine. 2. If in matters 
tradlical, whether ſuch practiſe have the character of Anti- 
quity, Unicerſality, and Conſent, imprinted on it; or that ic be 
the ptactiſe of particular Churchs, and of ſome times only. 
And 3. it in points of Doctrine, whether ſuch points have 
been determined of beſore in a Genera! Courcel, or in pacti- 
cular Councels univerſally received and countenanced; or 
are to be defined de nao on emergent controverſies. And 
theſe Diſtirdliont being laid, I (hall anſwer briefly. Firſt, if 
the things to be reformed be cicher corcuptions in manners, or 
neple& of publick duties to Almighty God, abuſes either 
in Government or the parties governing: the King may do 
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it ot himſelſ by his ſole authority. The Clergy are beholding 
to him, it he one fo them along with him when he go- 
eth about it. And iſ the times ſhould be ſo bad, that either 
the whole body of the Clergy or any (though the greateſt) 
part thereof ſnould oppoſe him in it; he may go forwards 
notwithſtanding, puniſhing ſuch as ſhall gainſay him in fo 
good a work, and compelling others. And thiz 1 look on 
asa Power annexed to the Regal Diadem, and ſo inſepara- 
bly annexed, that Kings could be no longer Kings if it were 
denied them. But hereof we have ſpoke already in the 
firſt of this Seclion, and ſhall ſpeak more hereof in the next 
that followes. And on the other (ide, if the Keformation be 
in points of Doctrine, and in ſuch points of doctrine as have 
not been before defined, or not defined in form, and man- 
ner as before laid down : the King only with a few of his 
Biſhops and learned Clergy (though never ſo well ſtudied 
in the point diſputed) can do nothing in it. That belongs 
only to the whole Body of the Clergy in their Convocation 
rightly called and conftituted ; whoſe Acts being ratified 
by the King, binde not alone the reſt of the Clergy in 
whoſe names they Voted, but all the reſidue of the ſubje&s 
of what ſort ſoever, who areto acquieſce in their Reſolu- 
tions. The conſtant practiſe of the Church, and that 
which we have ſaid before touching the calling and autho- 
rity of the Convocation, makes this clear enough. But if the 
thing to be Reformed be a matter practical, we are to look in- 
to the uſage of the primitive times. And if the pradiſe prove 
to have been both ancient and univerſally received over all 
the Church, though intermitted for a time and by timecor- 
rupted: the King conſulting with ſo many of his Biſhops 
and others of his moſt able Clergy, as he thinks fic to call 
unto him, and having their conſent and direction in it; 
may in the caſe of intermiſſion revive ſuch praftife, and in 
the caſe of corruption and degeneration reftore it to its Pri- 
mitive and original luſtre, whether he do it of himſelf, of 
his own meer motion, or that he follow the advice of his 
Councel in it; whether he be of age to inform himſelf, or 
that he doth relie on thoſe to whom he hath committed the 
publick Government; it comes all to one: fo they re- 
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ſtrain themſelves to the ancient patterns. The Reformation 
which was made under Joſiss, though in his Minority and 
acting by the Counſel of the Elders as Joſephus telleth us, An- 
tiqu. Jud 1. cap. was no leſſe pleaſiug unto God, nor leſſe 
valid in che cyes of all his ſubjects; then thoſe of Fehb:ſa. 
phat and H:zekiab in their riper years, and perhaps acting 
tingly on the ſtrength of their own judgements only with- 
cut any advice. Now that there (hould be Liturgies for the 
uſe of the Church, that thoſe Liturgies ſhould be celebrated 
in a language underſtood by ihe people: that in thoſe Li- 
turgies there ſhould be ſome preſcribed Formes for giving the 
Communion in both kindes, for Baptizing Infants, for the 
reverent celebration of Marriage, performing the laſt office 
to the ſick and the decent burial of the Dead,. as alſo for ſet 
Feafts and appointed Feſtivals; hath been a thing of pri- 
mitive and general practiſe in the Chriſtian Church. And 
being ſuch, though intermitted or corrupted, as beſore is ſaid, 
the King adviſing with his Biſhops and other Church- men 
(though not in a Synodical way) may cauſe the ſame to be 
reviſcd and revived : and having fitted them to edification 
and increaſe of piety either commend them to the Church 
by his ſole authority, or elſe impoſe them on the people un- 
der certain penalties by his power in Parliament. Spe Cæleſſe 
Regnum per Terrenum pro fioĩt. The Kingdome of Heaven (ſaid 
Reverend Iſidore of Sevil) doth many times receive increaſe 
trom theſe earthly kingdomes ; in nothing more then by the 
regulating and well ordering of Gods publick worſhip. 

We ſaw before what David did in this particular allot- 
ting to the Pricſt the Courſes of their Miniſtration, ap- 
pointing Hymns and Songs for the 7exiſh Feſtivals, ordai- 
ning ſinging-men to ſing, and finally preſcribing Veſtments 
for the Celebration. Which what elſe was it but a Regu- 
lating of the worſhip of God, the putting it into a ſo- 
lemn courſe and order, to be obſerved from time to time 
in ſucceeding ages? Sufficient ground for Chriſtian Princes 
to proceed on in the like occaſions : eſpecially when all 
they do is rather the reviving of the Ancient Formes then the 
Introduction of a new. Which as the King did here in Eng- 


land by his own Authority, the Body of the Clergy not con- 
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ſulted in it; ſo poſſibly there might be good reaſon, why 
choſe who had the conduct of the Kings affairs, thought ic 
not laſe to put the managing of the buſineſſe to a Cunvuca- 
in. The ignorance and ſuperſtition of the common peo- 
ple was at that time exceeding profitable to the Clergy, who 
by their frequent Maſſes tor the quick and dead railcd as 
great advantage, as Demetrius and the Silver-Smith by Dianas 
(brines. Ic hapned alſo in a time when many of the inte- 
riour Clergy had not much more learning then what was 
taught them in the Miſals and other Kitxals, and well might 
fear that if the Service were once extant in the Engliſh tongue, 
the Laity would prove in time as great Clerks as themſel ves. 50 
that as well in point of Reputation, as in point of Profit, (be- 
ſides the love which many of them had to their former Mum- 
pſimus) it was moſt probable that ſuch an hard piece of Re- 
formation would not eafily down, had it been put into the 
power of a Convecation : eſpecially under a Prince in Nonage, 
and a ſtate unſetled. And yet it was not ſo carryed without 
them neither, but that the Biſhops generally did concur to the 
Confirmation of the Book (or the approbation of it rather) 
when it paſſed in Parliament: the Biſhops in that time and 
after, (till the late vaſt and moſt improvident increaſe ot 
the Lay-nobility) making the moſt conſiderable, it not the 
greateſt part of the Houſe of Peers; and ſo the Book not 
likely to be there allowed of, without their conſent. And 
I the ratheram inclined unto that Opinion, becauſe 1 hnde 
that none but Tunſtall, Gardiner and Bonner were diſplaced 
from their Biſhopricks, for not ſubmitting in this caſe to 
the Kings appointments ; which ſeems to me a very ſtrong and 
convincing argument, that none but they diſſented or re- 
fuſed contormity. Adde here, that though the whole body 
of the Clergy in their Convocation were not conſulted with 
at firſt (for the Reaſons formerly recited) yer when they 
found the benefit and comfort which redounded by it to 
good Chriſtian people, and had by little and little weaned 
themſelves from their private intereſſes, they all confirmed it 
on the Poſt-fe : paſſing an Article in the Convocation of the 
year 1552. with this Head or Title, viz. Agendum eſe in Ec+ 
clefia lingua que ſit Populo nota, which is the 25. Article in 
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King Edwards Book. Lay all that hath been ſaid together, 
and the retult of all will be briefly this, that being the ſet- 
ting out of the Liturgie in the Engliſh Tongue was a matter 
pratiical, agreeable to the Word of God and the Primitive 
times; that the King wich ſo many of his Biſhops and others 
oi the Clergy as he pleaſed to call to Counſel in it, reſolved 
vron the doing of it; that the Biſhops generally confirmed 
it when it came before them, and that the whole body of 
the Clergy in their Convecation (the Book being then under 
a review) did avow and juſtific it: The reſult of all I ſay is 
this, that as the work it felt I ſay was good, fo it was done 
not in a Regal but a Regular way, Kings were not Kings if 
regulating the external parts of Gods publick worſhip accor- 
ding to the Platformes of the Primitive times, (hould not be 
allowed them, 

But yet the Kings of England had a further right as to this 
particular, which is a power conferred upon them by the 
Clergy (whether by way of Recognition or Conceſſion, 1 regard 
not here) by which they did inveſt the King with a Su- 
preme Authority not only of confirming their Synodical Acts 
not to be put in execution without his conſent ; but in ef- 
ſect to devolve on him all that power, which firmly they 
enjoyed in their own capacity. And to this we have a pa- 
rallel Cafe in the Roman Empire, in which there had been 
once a time when the Supreme Majeſty of the State was veſted 
in the Senate and people of Rome, till by the Law which they 
called Lex Regia, they transferred all their Power on Ce- 
ſar, and the following Emperors. Which Law being paſſed, 
the Edict: of the Prince or Emperor was as ſtrong and 
binding as the Senqtws Conſulra and the Plebiſeita had been be- 
fore. Whence came that memorable Maxim in Juſtinians In- 
ſtitutes ; that is to ſay, Quod Principi placuerit legis babet vige- 
rem. The like may be athrm:d of the Church ot England, im- 
mediately betore, and in the reign of K. Hemy 8. The 
Clergy of this Realm had a Self-authority in all matters 
which concerned Religion, and by their Canons and De- 
terminations did binde all the ſubjects of what rank ſoe- 
ver, till by acknowledging that King for their ſupreme Head, 
and by the Act of ſubrifim not long after ſollo wing, they 
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ttantſetred that power upon the King, and on his Succeſ- 
ſors : By doing whereof they did not only diſable them- 
ſelves from concluding any thing in their Convocationt, or 
putting their reſults into execution without his conſent ; but 
put him into the actual pofſeſſion of that Authority which 
properly bel onged to the ſupremacy, or the ſupreme Head, in as 
ſull manner as ever the Pope of Rome, or any delegated by and 
under him did before enjoy it. After which time, whatſo- 
ever the King or his Succeſſors did in the Reformation, as it 
had vertually the power ot the Convocations; ſo was it as 
effectual and good in law, as if the Clergy in their C:nwcati- 
en particularly, and in terminss, had agreed upon it. Not that 
the King or his Succeſſors were hereby enabled to exer- 
ciſe the Keies, and determine Hereftes, much leſſe ro presch 
the Word ond adminiſter the Sacraments, as the Papifts 
fallly gave it out; but as the Heads of the Eccleſiaſtical Body 
of this Realm, to ſee that all che members of that Body di-i 
perform their duties, ev rectiſie what was found amiſſe 
amongſt them, to preſerve peace between them on emergent 
differences, to reform ſuch errors and corraptions as are ex- 
pre ſly contrary to the word of God; and finally, to give 
ſtrength and motions to their Councels and Determinations, 
tending to Edifcation and increaſe of Piety. And though 
in moſt of their proceedings toward Reformation, the Kings 
adviſed with ſuch B:ſhops as they had about them, or could 
aſſemble without any great trouble or inconvenience, to ad- 
viſe withall; yet was there no neceſſity, that all or the grea- 
teſt part of the Biſhops (ſhould be drawn together for that 
rarpoſe, no more then it was anciently in the Primitive 
Times for the godly E nperors to call together the moſt pare 
of the Biſhops in the Roman Empire, for the eſtibliſning of 
the matters which comcerned the Charch, or for the god- 
ly Kings of Fudah to call together the greateſt pare of 
the Priefts and Levit:r, before they ated any thing in the 
Reformation of thoſe corruptions and abuſes which were 
crept in amongſt them. Which being ſo; and then witha!l 
cunhidering as we ought to do, that there was nothing al- 
tered here in the fate of Religion, till either the whole 
Clergy in their Convecation, or the B ſhops and moſt 
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eminent Church-men hed reſolved upon it; our Reli- | 
gion is no more to be called a Regal then a. Parliament- 


Goſpel. 


6. That the Clergy loſt not any of their juſt Rights by the Ad of 
Submiſſion, and the pwer of calling and confirming Councels 
did anciently belong to the Chriſtian Princes. 


If you conceive that by aſcribing to the King the Supreme 
Authoricy, taking him for their Supreme Head, and by the A& 
of Submiſſion which enſued upon it, the Clergy did unwit- 
tingly enſnare themſelves, and drew a Vaſſallage on theſe of 
the times ſucceeding, inconſiſtent with their native Rights, and 
contrary to the uſage of the Primitive Church: I hope it will 
be no hard matter to remove that ſcruple. It's true the Clergy 
in their Convocation can do nothing now, but as their do- 
ings are confirmed by the Kings authority, and I conceive 
it (tands with reaſon (as well as point of State) that it 
ſnould be ſo. For ſince the two Houſes of Parliament, though 
called by the Kings Wric, can conclude nothing which may 
binde either King or Subject, in their Civil Rights, untill it 
be made good by the Royal Aſſent: ſo neither is it fit not 
ſafe, that the Clergy ſhould be able by their Conſticucions 
and Synodical Acts, to conclude both Prince and People in 
ſpiritual matters, untill the ſtamp of Royal Authority be 
imprinted on them. The Kings concurrence in this caſe 
deveſteth not the Clergy of any lawful power which they 
ought to have, but reſtrains them only in the exerciſe of ſome 
part thereof, to make it more agreeable to Monarchical Go- 
vernment, & to accommodate it to the benefit both of Prince 
and People. It's true the Clergy of this Realm can neither 
meet in Convocation, nor conclude any thing therein, nor 
put in execution any thing which they have concluded, but 
as they are enabled by the Kings authority. But then iris as 
true withall, that this is neither inconſiſtent with their na- 
tive Rights, nor contrary unto the uſage of the Primitive 
Times. And firſt it is not inconſiſtent with their native 
Rights, it being a peculiar happineſſe of the Church of Ex- 
land to be alwaies under the protection of Chriſtian Kings; 
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by whoſeencouragement and example, the Goſpel was re- 
ceived in all parts of this Kingdome, And it you look 
into Sir Henry Spelman's Collection of the Sexon Councels, 
I believe that you will hardly finde any Eccleliaſtical Ca- 
nons for the Government ot the Church of Eng/and, which 
were not either originally promulgated, or after approved 
and allowed ofeither by the Supreme Monarch ot all the 
Saxons, or by ſome King or other of the ſeveral Heptarchier, 
dice&ting in their National or Provincial Synuds. And they 
enjoyed this Prerogative without any diſpute after the N;r- 
man Conqueſt alſo, till by degrees the Pope ingtoſſed it to 
himſelf (as before was ſhewn) and then conferred it upon 
ſuch as were to cxerciſe the ſame under his authority: 
which plainly manifeſts that the Act of du miſion ſo much 
ſpoke of, was but a changing of their dependance from the 
Pope to the King, from an uſurped to a lawful power, from 
one to whom they had made themſelves a kinde of volun- 
tary ſlaves, to him who juſtly challenged a natural domini- 
on over them; and ſecondly, that that ſubmiſſion of-heirs 
to their natural Prince, is not to be conlidered as a new 
Conceſſi n, but as the Recognition only of a former power. 

In the next place I do not finde it to be contrary to the 
uſage of the primitive times. Igrant indeed that when the 
Church was under the command of the Heathen Empetort, 
the Clergy did aſſemble in their National and Provincial 
Synods of their own Authority; which Councels being 
ſummoned by the Mctropolitans, and ſubſcribed by the 
Clergy, were of ſufficient power to binde all good Chri- 
ſtians who lived within the Verge of their juriſdiction. 
They could nut elſe aſſemble upon any exigence of affairs 
but by ſuch authority. But it was otherwiſe when the 
Church came under the protection of Chriſtian Princes : all 
Emperors and Kings from Conſtantine the Great (till the 
Pope carried all before him in the darker times) accom- 
pting it one of the principal flowers, (as indeed it was) 
which adorned their D:'adems. I am not willing to beat on 
a common place. But if you pleaſe to look into the Acts 
of ancient Councels, you will finde that all the General 
Councels (all which deſerve to be ſo called, if any of them 
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do deſerve it) to have been ſummoned and confirmed by the 
Chriſtian Emperors, that the C uncel of Arles was called 
and confirmed by the Emperor Conflantine, that of Sardis by 
Conſtans, that of Lampſacus by V alentinian, that of Aqui/eia by 
Theodoſis, that of Tbeſalinica (National or Provincial all) 
by the Emperor Gratian: that when the Weſtern Empire 
tell into the hands of the Frenzh, the Councels of Abon, 
Mentz, Meldun, Wormes,and Colen received both life and motion 
rom Charles the Great ard his Succeſſors in that Empire; 
it being evident in the Records of the Gallican Church, that 
the opening and confirming ofall their Councels not only 
under the Caroline but under the Merovignean Family, was al- 
waies by the power, & ſometimes with the Preſidence of their 
Kings and Princes, as you may finde in the Collections of 
Lindebrogius, and Sirmondus the Feſuite : and finally that in Spain 
it ſelf (though now ſo much obnoxious to the Papal power) 
the two at Bracara, and the ten fir holden at Toledo, were 
ſummoned by the Writ and Mandate of the Kings thereof. 
Or if you be not willing to take this pains, I ſhall put 
you to a ſhorter and an eaſter ſearch ; referring you for your 
better information in this particular to the learned Sermon 
preached by Biſhop Andrewes at Hampton Gonrt, anno 1606. 
touching the Right and power of calling Aſſemblies, or the right 
uſe ofthe Trumpets. A Sermon preached purpoſely at that 
time and place for giving ſatisfaction in that point to Mel- 
vin and ſome leading men of the Scotiſh Puritans, who of late 
times had arrogated to themſelves an unlimited power of 
calling and conſtituting their Aſſemblies without the Kings 
conſent and againſt his will. 

As tor the Vaſſallage which the Clergy are ſuppoſed to have 
drawn upon themtelves by this Submiſſion, I ſee no fear or 
danger of it as long as the two Houſes of Parliament are in 
like condition; and that the Kings of England are fo tender 
of their own Prerogative, as not to ſuffer any one Body of the 
Subjects to give a Law unto the other without his conſent. 
That which is moſt infiſted on for 'the proof hereof, is the 
delegating of this power by King Henry the 8. to Sir Tho- 
mas Cromwell ( afterwards Earl of Eſſex and Lord high Cham- 
berlain_ by the name of his Vicar General in Eccleſiaftical mate 
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ters : who by that name prelided in the Convocation, mo 
1536. and acted other things of like nature in the years next 
following. And this (eſpecially his preſiding in the Con- 
vocation) is looked on both by Sanders and ſome Proteſtant 
Doctors, not only as a great debaling of the Engliſh Clergie 
(men very learned for thole times) but as deforme [atis Speda- 
cu um, a kinde of Monſtroſity in nature. But certainly thoſe 
men forget (though I do not think my felt bound to juſtifie 
all King Harries actions) that in the Councell of Chalce- 
don, the Emperor apointed certain Noble-men to lit as 
Judges, whoſenames occurre in the firſt Agion of that Coun- 
cell. The like we finde exemplified in the Epheſine Councell, 
in which by the appointment of Therd:ſius and Valentinian 
then Roman Emp:rours, Candidianus, a Count Imperiall, 
fate as judge or Preſident; who in the managing of that 
truſt over acted any thing that Cromaell did, or is objected to 
have been done by him as the Kings Commiſſioner. For 
that he was to have the firſt place in thoſe publick meet- 
' ings as the Kings Commiſſioner, or his Vicar-General, which 
you will, (for I will neither trouble my felf nor you with 
diſputing Titles) the very Scattiſh Presbyters, the moſt rigid 
ſticklers for their own pretended (and but pretended) Rights 
which the world affords, do not ſtick to yeeld. No vaſſallage 
of the Clergy to be found in this, as little to be feared by 
their ſubmiſſion to the King as their Supreme Gover- 
nour. 

Thus Sir according to my promiſe, and your expecta- 
tion have I collected my Remembrances, and repreſented 
them unto you inas good a faſhion as my other trouble- 
ſome affairs, and the diſtractions of the time would give 
me leave; and therein made you ſee, it my judgement fail not, 
that neither our Ning or Parliaments have done more in mat- 
ters which concern'd Religion and the Reformation of this 
Church, then what hath formerly been done by the ſecular 
Powers, in the bet and happieſt times of Chriſtianity ; and 
conſequently, that the clamours of the Papiſts and Puritans 
both, which have diſturbed you, are both falſe and ground- 
leſſe. Which if it may be ſervictable to your (elf, or 
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others, whom the like doubts and prejudices have poſſeſ - 
ſed or ſcrupled, It is all I wiſh: my ſtudies and endevours 
aiming at no other end, then to do all the ſervice I can poſ- 
fibly co the Church of God; to whoſe Graces and divine 
Protection you are moſt heartily commended in our Lord 
and Saviour Feſw Chriſt, By 


Sir, 


Your moſt affectionate friend 
to ſerve you, 


Peter Heylyn. 


